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RIMINI DEL CAPELLA 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


‘Wuo is this Rimini del Capella?’ 

‘What! Never heard of Rimini? My dear sir, he is the 
most renowned of our bandits : a man whose fame must surely have 
travelled over Europe? Not only has he “ silenced ”’ his three or 
four men, but he has been out in the mountains for a quarter of 
a century or more ; altogether he is a splendid fellow.’ 

So said M. Augustino Garoni, dapper official of the Préfecture, 
as he and his English acquaintance sat outside the Café Roi Jéréme 
at Ajaccio. He grew quite enthusiastic over the subject, puffing 
at his cigarette and thumping the little iron table. 

‘ Are those the proper qualifications for a guide?’ and Francis 
Grey elevated his eyebrows and stroked his blonde moustache. 

‘Who could possibly have a better knowledge of the country, 
the haunts of wild beasts ? ’- 

‘No doubt there is much truth in that; but is there not some 
chance of this fine gentleman taking his own pay or placing a 
fancy price on my poor carcase ?’ 

‘I said bandit, Monsieur, not brigand. Our bandits are not 
thieves.” 

‘Well, Monsieur Garoni, if you, as an official, can so highly 
recommend Rimini, I suppose it’s all right. When ean you 
introduce me to your friend ?’ 
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‘Scarcely my friend, Monsieur Grey,’ said the official, with a 
deprecatory shrug. ‘Of course I do not know where he is; but if 
you tell the shepherds of Roccailia that you want him to organise 
a boar hunt, he will soon be at your service.’ 

Grey was immensely tickled at the notion of an executive 
authority recommending an outlaw as a trustworthy sporting guide 
or gillie. However, as a few days previously he had been told by 
a retired police officer of high rank that the best way to plant an 
avenue of trees on a hired estate was to dig a series of big holes, 
and then, under cover of night, transplant suitable saplings from 
the adjacent Government reserve, he was not greatly astonished by 
the latest manifestation of how things are managed in Corsica. 

Early on the following morning, Francis Grey left Ajaccio in 
a rickety old ‘diligence,’ a conveyance which created far more 
noise and racket than its progress along the broad, well-kept roads 
warranted. He alighted at Bastellica, a quaint and picturesque 
mountain village, once renowned in the troubled chronicles of the 
island, and continued his journey on foot. If Bastellica seemed 
a dead-and-alive place, Roccailia was even worse. A desolate 
hamlet, composed of some half-dozen stone-built houses, perched 
on the steep sides of a dark and gloomy torrent gorge. Grey, 
being in search of sport rather than the amenities of civilisation, 
was not altogether displeased by the aspect of affairs. The grim 
mountain peaks, dense black forests, and deep ravines along which 
noisy brooks tumbled impetuously over half-sunken rocks, partly 
clothed with a luxurious growth of ferns and purple cyclamen, 
promised good sport. Certainly trout should be found in those 
torrents, partridges and hares in that dense undergrowth, and in 
imagination he could see the timid mountain sheep scuttling over 
the craggy heights. 

As he approached the hamlet, a few children came running out, 
scrutinising the stranger with wide-eyed curiosity. One of the 
boldest of the small fry shyly acted as guide to Baldassare Caponi’s 
house. As befitted his rank of deputy-major, Caponi dwelt in one 
of the largest houses, which somewhat resembled a block-house 
in a far-off corner of the work-a-day world. 

Caponi received his visitor graciously; but Grey was con- 
siderably puzzled by the evident fact that he had been expected 
and his errand fully understood. Yet a letter could scarcely have 
preceded him, and the telegraph lines had long been left behind. 
Yes, Caponi had no doubt that Rimini could be communicated 
with through the shepherds. Certainly he was the best of guides, 
the most successful of hunters. They would see what could be 
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done the next day. Meanwhile, Roccailia felt honoured by the 
august presence of so distinguished a son of Albion. 

Grey was aware that his advent had created a certain com- 
motion in the village, and that more than one bare-legged urchin 
had scampered off into the forest after hurried consultations with 
one or other members of the deputy-major’s household. Probably, 
he thought, they mean to prepare for a wild-boar hunt. But his 
ambition was set on stalking the mouflon ; he had no time for the 
trivial triumph of ‘ potting’ piggy. And so he told his host. 

‘Mouflon you want, Monsieur, and mouflon you shall have, 
but we must wait to hear what Rimini says, and meantime amuse 
ourselves with boar.’ 

The whole countryside was on the move, and Grey could 
almost imagine himself witnessing the preparations for a seven- 
teenth-century barony wolf-hunt in dour Scotland. Beaters of 
all sizes and ages had tramped out miles away, and, forming a 
semicircle, were trudging in towards the village, their progress 
betrayed by waving boughs and occasional shouts. As the semi- 
circle grew narrower, and beaters came into closer contact, a 
prodigious hubbub arose, men and boys yelling and dogs barking. 
Leisurely Caponi had posted Grey behind a clump of trees 
commanding the head of a ravine, he and a few of the big-wigs 
taking other stations of vantage along a narrow pathway. Before 
them lay a wide stretch of country, thickly clothed with arbutus, 
heather, and dwarf oaks, pine forests: filling in the background. 
A great agitating wave swept over the scrub, bushes swaying 
to and fro as the line of beaters grew narrower and narrower. 
Occasionally a great uproar burst out, a kind of ‘ view halloo,’ as 
men and dogs espied a retreating porker. Watching the curious 
scene, Grey was startled by a sharp report on his right ; the next 
moment a great tusker came crashing up the ravine through the 
brush. A steady aim, a touch on the trigger, and the huge 
monster dropped on his knees and rolled over. Another report 
further down the pathway, and then two remaining pigs, fearing 
to face the line of fire, charged back, scattering dogs and beaters 
in their mad stampede. The beasts were easily seen as they rushed 
over rocks, but Grey refrained from firing, with the beaters so close 
to the quarry. Not so Caponi and his friends, however, who 
opened a vigorous fusillade, bringing down one more pig; doing 
no further damage than killing a dog. 

Laid out on the pathway, the four porkers looked formidable. 
Quickly poles were cut, the boars’ legs tied together, and, the 
beasts being slung on the poles, beaters and hunters formed a 
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triumphal procession back to the village. There high revels were 
held, every inhabitant being plenteously regaled on the unwonted 
fare. A day well spent, bringing promise of better things for the 
future. 

When Grey came down the next morning for early breakfast, 
Caponi was conversing with a tall man, whose dark, closely shaven 
face and fine features betrayed considerable refinement. 

‘Let me present you, Monsieur Grey. Rimini del Capella, 
who promises you at least a couple of moufion.’ 

‘ That is, if Monsieur is as good a shot as his clear eyes and 
quick glance would make me hope.’ 

Rimini spoke with polished ease, and, as he stretched forth 
his long, thin hand, Grey forgot all about the man’s rough costume 
of shaggy brown homespun, his reputation of having slain his 
brace and a-half of fellow-creatures, and was only conscious of 
meeting a singularly engaging specimen of the homme du monde. 
As a matter of fact, del Capella belonged to one of the old families 
of the island, had been to college and won some renown at 
the University of Montpelier, before ‘little differences’ with the 
Government representatives in Corsica had induced him to seek a 
home amidst mountain glen and dark forest. 

Promptly the two men agreed to a plan of campaign. Unlike 
wild pigs, the moufion requires to be stalked as patiently and with 
as little noise as possible. Rimini and Grey would be off to the 
trackless mountain ranges, and taking up their quarters in some 
lonely shepherd hut, or perchance a rocky cavern, pass their days 
in following up the timid sheep. They would have no companions, 
not even dogs. 

As matters turned out, however, they were not so lonely in 
their exile as they had anticipated. Twelve miles from Roccailia 
the hunters came upon a valley, thick with luscious grass, 
hemmed in by tall mountains. Close under the rugged cliff was 
a small habitation, consisting partly of natural cavern, and partly 
of a stone-built lean-to. Within-a few yards of this were several 
large pens with ‘ring fences’ of clay masonry. It was a 
shepherd settlement, and Grey acknowledged that no better head- 
quarters could be desired. After some days’ rough work in the 
mountains, he was absolutely certain of the fact ; for, coming back 
tired out after a day’s practically fruitless wanderings, he was 
charmed by the unassuming courtesy of his shepherd host, the 
silent, ever-watchful attentions of the shepherd’s sister. 

Marta Gaffari was a beauty in her way, but Grey was chiefly 
impressed by her calm dignity and graceful carriage. ‘Taciturn, 
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like most Corsicans, yet she showed no marked disinclination for 
conversation, and, though sober of language herself, seemed fully 
to sympathise with her guest’s occasional poetic rhapsodies 
anent the beauties of nature as seen.in this wild spot. Her 
manifold duties as hostess, cook, and dairymaid were fulfilled 
without fuss ; indeed, she found time to clean del Capella’s gun and 
would have done the same for Grey had he permitted it. 

One day del Capella had planned a long expedition to a some- 
what distant valley. They had started early, and had been 
rewarded after hours of weary tramping by sighting a herd of half 
a dozen mouflon. Keeping under shelter of rocks and bushes as 
best they could, the two men stalked the sheep, first shifting their 
position in order to get to leeward—a not too easy task, for they 
were browsing on a mountain side, cropping the grass between 
boulders, and the ram, with its shaggy coat and great curved 
horns, stood on the highest part of the slope, constantly inter- 
rupting his feed to take a comprehensive survey. Nevertheless, 
with patience—though not without considerable bruising of wrists 
and shins—the hunters got fairly within range. Del Capella had 
whispered : 

‘Monsieur, take the ram, he has magnificent horns. I will 
try for a kid; it will be good to eat.’ 

The two reports rang out almost simultaneously, and Grey 
had the satisfaction of seeing his ram collapse without a 
struggle. A good shot, though the animal standing up as sentinel 
afforded an easy mark. Del Capella’s shot had also done its work ; 
but, though he instantly sprang up and discharged his second 
barrel, the two dams and remaining kids had bolted over rocks 
and disappeared with marvellous rapidity. Grey naturally wished 
to follow. 

‘Quite useless ; no chance of approaching them for some days 
to come,’ said Rimini. 

With businesslike alacrity the Corsican set to work securing 
their game. While thus engaged, the two men were startled 
by the sound of approaching footsteps. Looking up, they saw 
Marta running towards them. She was flushed and hot, but by 
no means out of breath with her long run, and Grey looked at her 
with undisguised admiration while she jabbered away excitedly 
with Rimini. 

‘« We must make haste, Monsieur, the gendarmes are after us!’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, what on earth does that matter? We 
are doing no wrong.’ 

‘Monsieur forgets that I have been in the Macchi for some 
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years, and it is unlawful to give such as me any help. It would 
go hard with Marta if we were arrested now; but, of course, it 
would not affect a foreigner.’ 

‘ Perhaps, Monsieur,’ and Marta looked up shyly, the red blood 
mantling under her brown skin, ‘had better leave us here. We 
can easily show you how to find your way back to our hut.’ 

‘What! leave you in the lurch?’ 


Grey was indignant at such an idea, and declared he would 


stick to his gillie, no matter what might come of it. Rimini 
suggested that they should all three make as rapid a retreat as 
possible to one of the higher mountains, and that then Marta 
should leave them to return leisurely to her brother, while Grey 
might quietly enjoy a few days’ pigeon-shooting before re- 
tracing his steps to Ajaccio. Hastily cutting a couple of hams, 
and removing the magnificent horns for Grey, Rimini concealed 
the remainder of the carcases and started off with big strides, 
bidding the others to follow him. It was exceedingly rough 
work, and not very pleasant to the Englishman, for he did not 
like the notion of running away from the police. ‘This is what 
comes of listening to a grinning idiot of a Préfecture clerk,’ 
thought he savagely. ‘Why the deuce did I take his advice 
and select a bandit as shikari?’ A distant but sharp report 
brought the three fugitives to a standstill. Turning round, 
they saw two men in blue on the crest of a hill, and a small 
puff of smoke close by one of them. They were the gendarmes. 

‘We must make haste, or they will soon be within range. 
Let us hope they are not able to recognise us.’ 

The game was getting exciting, and Grey did not wish to 
be outdone by Rimini or a slight Corsican damsel, so he put his 
best foot foremost, dashing over the ground regardless of slips and 
contusions. Fora time the men in blue seemed to gain upon 
them, as they were traversing comparatively smooth grass-land ; 
but as soon as they reached the rougher ground their human 
prey made greater headway, and by sundown the minions of the 
law had long been out of sight. 

‘Courage,’ said Rimini; ‘a few steps further and we shall 
reach a forest where we can safely rest for the night.’ 

It was quite dark when they entered a dense wood of 
gigantic pine-trees, and they had some difficulty in pushing 
forward. Suddenly they came across a grand mass of isolated 
rocks. 

‘We can stay here for the night,’ and Rimini cautiously made 
his way round the enormous erratic boulders. ‘ Here is a cavern.’ 
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Quickly a few dried sticks were gathered among the loose stones, 
and set alight. | Grey was then able to see that the rocks, some 
twelve or fifteen feet high, lay tossed together in such a way as 
to form a very large cavern. Meanwhile, Rimini and his com- 
panion had gathered more wood, and set to work preparing one 
of the moufion hams for roasting, the bandit explaining that by 
carefully choosing the wood they could have a good fire without 
too much flame or smoke. Both men had flasks full of native 
brandy, and, as a stream was near by, an enjoyable meal was 
made, after which the girl retired to the cavern, and the two 
men lay down by the fire to smoke their pipes. There was no 
moon, but the night was clear and the sky ablaze with myriads 
of stars. Grey, though inclined to quarrel with fate, felt the 
soothing influence of the time and locality steal over him as he 
lay looking up at the waving tree-tops and at the rugged brown 
rocks ; listening to the endless mysterious sounds of forest life 
he dropped off to sleep. It was barely daylight when Rimini 
awoke him and made signs for silence. The bandit had extin- 
guished the fire, Marta was busily covering up the ashes with 
stones and rubbish. 

‘We must be off, but cautiously ; our enemies are close at 
hand.’ 

They crept silently away. Rimini, however, suddenly threw 
himself flat on the ground amidst ferns, making signs to the 
others to follow his example. Not a moment too soon, for the 
two gendarmes appeared on the scene a few paces off, and care- 
fully examined the rocks and cavern. The three fugitives could 
see everything they did and hear every word they said, and to 
Grey’s disgust it was evident that the sergeant knew perfectly 
well who the three runaways were, and was eager to make a 
capture. Having completed their search, the gendarmes looked 
about them, declaring that their prey must be close at hand, and 
then started off due south. 

As soon as they were out of sight, Rimini sat up, and a 
council of war was held. He said the best thing for them all 
to do was to make for the coast, find a boat, and set sail for 
Sardinia, where they might remain for a time before venturing 
back to the island, while Grey might go to Cagliari and there 
take steamer for Marseilles. He said that M. Garoni would 
smooth over matters and send his English friend’s belongings 
from Ajaccio. Grey did not half like the scheme, but he felt 
himself in a devil of a hole, not caring to abandon Rimini or 
that most captivating maiden ; so, somewhat sullenly, he gave his 
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consent to the plans. Once more the small party commenced 
their flight, disagreeably hastened about mid-day by the sudden 
appearance of their pursuers. About three o’clock, quite fagged 
out, they reached the shore, and Rimini led the way to a small 
hamlet, where they discovered a fisherman. But this worthy 
appeared rather obdurate, and when Rimini became insistent, and 
two gendarmes hove in sight on the top of a hill some two miles 
away, he consented, but only after Grey agreed to pay him some 
three hundred francs in cash, and gave him a cheque for a further 
sum of three thousand francs. Of course, £132 was a big price 
to pay, but Grey was driven into a corner, and pay it he did. 
‘The voyage to Sardinia was uneventful. Rimini and Marta went 
to stay in a small village, while Grey hurried to Cagliari, caught 
the steamer, and was soon back at Ajaccio. He, however, 
deemed it best not to land, and so sent a private message to 
M. Garoni, who speedily made his appearance, bringing with him ~ 
his friend’s impedimenta. The dapper official was horrified to 
hear how matters had ended, and was quite indignant at the un- 
worthy conduct of the Corsican boatman. He was profuse in 
apologies until the steamer left. When he had gone, a French 
officer began talking about peculiar insular customs. He said 
Corsicans were very clannish, and seemed to be all more or less 
related to each other, even the biggest swells having cousins who 
were tillers of the soil, hewers of wood, and drawers of water. 

‘ For instance, take our good friend, Monsieur Garoni, one of 
the best men and highly connected; well, he is a cousin of Rimini 
del Capella, the bandit; another cousin, Caponi, is Mayor of 
Roccailia, another is a shepherd; then there are more cousins, 
the Brunelliti, who are fisherfolk, and Sergeant Vitello, who 
professes to have just returned from hunting Rimini, is his uncle.’ 

As Grey thought over the coincidences of his sporting trip, he 
became pensive, and finally philosophically decided that Corsica 
and Corsicans are undoubtedly most interesting, though their 
study at close quarters might prove an expensive hobby. 


RACING, PAST AND FUTURE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


A FEW weeks hence one thing is certain to happen: we shall 
begin to hear stories of two-year-olds that have shown wonderful 
speed, and can, in fact, all but ‘catch pigeons,’ as the phrase used 
to run; and it may be confidently anticipated that the majority 
of these stories will prove in time to be ludicrously incorrect. 
Ormathwaite was going to carry all before him, it was rumoured 
not long since; then there was Boniface and some dozen others 
were talked about who are still maidens, showing that it 
behoves the judicious to receive legends of ‘flyers’ with a very 
great deal of caution. It is, in truth, quite soon enough to judge 
of a horse’s capacity when he has run several races, and even 
then not to be too sure that the judgment is correct. The lesson 
is annually enforced a good many times over. Take Isinglass for 
example. After having won his first race at Newmarket, he went 
to Ascot and secured the New Stakes in the handsomest fashion ; 
but people would not recognise that he was a really good horse, 
and in the Middle Park Plate there were three better favourites, 
and two equal with him at the same odds of 10 tol. Actually 
10 to 1 Isinglass, and 7 to 4 Dame President! Raeburn stood at 
8 to 1; Le Nicham and Royal Scot were the other equal chances 
with Mr. McCalmont’s famous colt. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that an attempt to sum up last 
year’s form and draw deductions from it may lead one far astray ; 
mainly, perhaps, because that question of staying is so all-impor- 
tant, and is one on which a two-year-old’s performances really 
throw little light. The T.Y.C. at Ascot is eighty-four yards short 
of six furlongs, and, as most people are aware, it finishes at the 
top of a steep ascent. lt is, in fact, a severe course; and it 
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might be supposed that a two-year-old which won over it would 
assuredly ‘get’ a reasonable distance, that he would, indeed, be 
something of a stayer. Frequent experience proves the contrary. 
More than this, indeed : we find non-stayers winning the Dewhurst 
Plate over the exceedingly trying seven furlongs of the Rowley 
Mile, Le Nord and Raconteur to wit. 

Many readers will remember the faith entertained by numbers 
of good judges that Bumptious and Peter Flower both held great 
chances for the Derby. And so they would have done if the distance 
had been six furlongs instead of twelve. Who doubted that 
Surefoot stayed when they saw him run as a two-year-old, and, 
in further confirmation of my warning not to judge too soon, 
again when they saw him win the Two Thousand? Last year 
one read again and again that the style in which Dieudonné 
won the Middle Park Plate showed that he was a stayer, a belief 
I personally altogether declined to share, and argued against in 
these pages. 

When we are trying to find out what will win the Derby, there- 
fore—and that is one great object of reviewing the past racing 
season—we really have a very insecure basis from which to discuss 
the subject. Let us see what, if all goes well with them, are 
likely to start. The Duke of Westminster will have a represen- 
tative in Flying Fox (Orme— Vampire), with Frontier (Orme— 
Quetta) to fall back on in case of need, and it is possible that 
Kingsclere may also send Mr. W. Low’s Mark For’ard (Right- — 
away—Hall Mark). Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s blue jacket will 
be carried by St. Gris (Galopin—Isabel); and his Trident (Ocean 
Wave—Lady Loverule) is also entered. I think it is ascertained 
that Trident is not likely to last over a mile and a half—at least, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild was good enough to tell me that up to 
five furlongs there was little or nothing between the two, but 
beyond that distance St. Gris had matters hisown way. Desmond 
(St. Simon—L’Abbesse de Jouarre), Wild Irishman (Melanion— 
Irish Stew), Galliot (Galopin—Agave), North Britain (Melanion— 
Elspeth), Holocauste (Le Sancy—Bougie) are engaged, as are 
animals of less account, as I rate them, in Hougoumont (Sir 
Hugo—La Crosse Dorée), the dark colt Sandringham (St. Simon 
—Perdita II., own brother to Persimmon and Florizel II., who 
may be the best or worst horse in training, and again may not 
stand a preparation) ; and there are a couple of fillies with some 
pretensions to form in Victoria May and Lady Ogle. 

Horses very often ‘come on’ and show great improvement 
after their first season. We have seen notable cases of this lately 
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in Morion, Memoir, St. Gatien, Victor Wild, Chaleureux, and others 
that will at once occur to the reader. No one could have inferred 
from the two-year-old performances of these animals that they 
would ever make big names for themselves, and, in fact, it never 


does to be too certain about anything in racing ; but to all appear- . 


ance the present three-year-olds can only be very moderate indeed. 
Flying Fox justified his private reputation by winning his race 
first at Ascot; but Musa, who was very near in at the finish, did 
not get well away, had bad luck, it was said, in the course of the 
race, and, though there was the excuse for Flymg Fox that he 
ran somewhat green the first time out, one could not regard him 
as anything in the nature of a flyer. That he was not so, indeed, 
subsequent events proved. He was beaten by St. Gris at 
Kempton, only by a head, it is true, and he was giving away 
three pounds ; moreover, the head was such a short one that several 
friends of the Duke of Westminster, who were standing near him 
at the winning-post, prematurely congratulated him on the victory 
of his colt. At Newmarket later on Flying Fox disposed of 
St. Gris without an effort; but here again it was thought that 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s horse was not at his best, and 
meantime Flying Fox had gone down before Caiman. Caiman’s 
form was by no means remarkable apart from his victory in 
the Middle Park Plate, and a comprehensive view of the subject 
certainly does not make Flying Fox out to be a good horse. Yet, 
if he is not to win the Derby, who is? The Kingsclere second 
string Frontier must have been very backward when he ran at 
Sandown, for he proved himself a vastly better animal in the 
Dewhurst Plate, and is a very improving sort. On the whole, in 
this moderate year, Kingsclere certainly looks dangerous. 
Desmond has not maintained his position during the 
season. There is a doubt about his staying, and, as I have 
mentioned in these pages before, another grave doubt about his 
hocks. Lord Dunraven was so careful not to run him when the 
ground was hard, that it is reasonable to suppose the son of St. 
Simon and L’Abbesse de Jouarre is recognised as by no means 
the soundest of the sound. Wild Irishman is a son of 
Melanion, whose stock are shifty or bad-tempered for the most 
part, and very seldom train on. Tom Cannon, I know, was 
heartily glad to get rid of the horse, of whom he had at first 
entertained the highest possible opinion, and I doubt this colt’s 
ability to stay. North Britain comes into the same category. 
Galliot is likely to win races, and he ran well*in the autumn 
behind Caiman, who afterwards so unexpectedly distinguished 
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himself; but there seem great doubts as to whether Galliot 
should be rated as anywhere near the first class. M. de 
Brémond has entered Holocauste, the grey son of Le Sancy, 
a sire of whom I have a very high opinion, as his sons and 
daughters both stay and go fast. The French three-year-olds 
last year were probably, almost certainly indeed, superior to ours ; 
but at the same time, sound judges in France, who had better 
tests of comparison than we can apply, regarded them as a good 
deal under the average, and we may be apt just at present to 
overrate French horses. Holocauste is criticised by French 
experts from various points of view, but on the whole he certainly 
seems to have a very reasonable chance of success at Epsom, 
where a grey winner would be altogether a novelty. Victoria 
May and Lady Ogle may be worth mention; but there is the 
oft-quoted fact that since the Derby was instituted in the year 
1780, only three fillies have won it—though, by the way, a fourth, 
in La Fléche, came exceedingly near to doing so. Victoria 
May, however, is, I am convinced, an absolute non-stayer. Lady 
Ogle may turn out a better animal than people imagine, and if she 
goes on well it is not at all unlikely she will win good races. 
She is a very delicate-constitutioned mare, and seems to lose 
stones in weight after a race, or even after a gallop. Probably 
no animal in Newmarket has been trained so lightly and 
cautiously, her work having rarely consisted of more than a 
canter ; but if she only picks up a little stamina, she undoubtedly 


has speed, and is a great fine mare that might be anything. I. 


am far, however, from suggesting that she is at all likely to win 
the Derby, which, from the above remarks, it will be seen, looks, 
in my opinion, like falling to the better of the Kingsclere horses, 
unless it goes to France by the aid of Holocauste. A friend in 
Paris who writes to me constantly about racing in France, and 
is one of the very best judges I know, tells me, however, that 
on the whole the more he thinks about Holocauste the less he 
likes him, though my friend seems to waver a little in his verdict 
and will not absolutely pronounce against the possibility of the 
son of Le Sancy turning out a good horse. 

A lengthy review of the past season’s racing would not be very 
interesting, for it is a tale for the most part of surprises and dis- 
appointments. It has come to be accepted as an article of faith 
that the Brocklesby field is usually very moderate. As Lord 


‘Suffolk—it is impossible to write his name without a pang of 


sorrow and regret—remarked in the Racing Book of the Bad- 
minton Library, ‘The later and best two-year-old of any year, the 
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winner of the Middle Park Plate, for instance, is generally about 
two stone in front of the good early form.’ That was written in 
1885. Subsequent experience has usually confirmed it, but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and Amurath, who won last year, 
though not a good horse, as good horses go, was certainly not very 
far behind the best of his (highly inferior) season. Desmond too, 
who ran second, held his own, and with the examples of The Bard 
and Donovan also before us, it appears that the winner of the 
Brocklesby may hold his own to the end of the season. 

One of the surprises of the Spring, which remains a surprise 
still, was how Cyllene came to be so hopelessly beaten in the 
Column Produce Stakes by such a fourth-rate creature as the 
Scotia filly. A daughter of Senanus would not have been 
suspected of a capacity of beating anything over the Rowley 
Mile, even with much advantage of weight; and though Cyllene 
was doubtless not really ‘wound up,’ he was believed by all con- 
nected with him to be quite forward enough in condition to 
accomplish the exceedingly moderate task then set him. He 
proved himself a different animal afterwards, but whether he 
is anything like a really first-class horse still remains a question. 

One of the most unaccountable things about last year’s racing 


was the way in which Disraeli was opposed by the ring before the 


race for the Two Thousand Guineas. His friends believed him to 
be, with the possible exception of Cyllene, quite the best of his year, 
and many of the public must have shared this bel ef. as is shown 
by the fact that some days before the event he was backed down 
to five to one. Considering how much he had against him in 
the Middle Park Plate—a cough, a stoppage in his work, and a 
runaway race that would have taken the steel out of any horse— 
the stable were quite satisfied that he would beat Dieudonné 
when next they met ; and, with all the experience yearly gained of 
Newmarket touts (clever as many of them are) making egregious 
mistakes, one would have supposed that the Ring would not have 
been so greatly influenced by their declarations that the horse 
went badly in his work; the more so as it was explained in 
authoritative quarters that he was an animal that by no means 
ever showed to advantage in his slow paces. One prominent 
dispenser of information at Newmarket informed his clients that, 
‘as for Disraeli, he was not good enough to win a selling race at 
Pontefract ;’ but he was thoroughly fit and well on the Two 
Thousand day, and those who should have known most about him 
thought very highly of his chance, though their confidence was 
naturally to some extent checked by the singularly persistent 
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opposition of the bookmakers, and particularly of a few of 
them. How handsomely he won is a matter of Turf history, and 
what the Turf world thought of the performance is abundantly 
proved by the fact that he was backed for the Derby down to six 
to four. I certainly thought the Derby was one of the best of 
all possible good things for him, and so I still think it would and 
should have been. He had never shown any disposition to 
roguery or cowardice, and was a remarkably good-tempered 
horse; but on the way from the paddock to the post he got 
unfortunately upset while passing a gipsy caravan, and neither at 
Epsom, nor afterwards at Longchamps, when he went to run for 
the Grand Prix, could he be induced to raise the ghost of a 
gallop. His bad temper disappeared as autumn approached, but 
then, unhappily, his leg went. He had hurt it, I believe, in the 
course of his mad antics in France. That he would have beaten 
Wild Fowler in the St. Leger had all gone well with him, I 
think may be accepted as certain from the manner in which, with 
so much against him, he had beaten Captain Greer’s colt under 
so many disadvantages in the Middle Park Plate, giving him, 
moreover, 3 lbs. Those who saw the Derby will not soon forget 
the feeling of surprise that overcame them when it was perceived 
that Disraeli was hopelessly out of it after half the course had 
been covered, and when Jeddah, the despised Jeddah, against 
whom a hundred to one was offered, came out at the distance and 
beat his field. If Wantage had stood, the result might have been 
different ; but the ‘ifs’ in racing are the foundations of utterly 
hopeless, endless, and often foundationless argument. I do not 
think the friends of Dieudonné had any real confidence in his 
ability to win. Watts told me that if the distance of the race 
were five furlongs, he should have fancied the horse greatly, but 
his anxiety to have it settled that he was to ride Disraeli in the 
Grand Prix (Mr. Wallace Johnstone having a claim on him) 
showed conclusively what he thought would happen in the Derby. 
Though it was not believed that Dieudonné would win, however, 
it was certainly regarded as beyond doubt that he would beat 
Jeddah. 

Another thing that looks remarkable at the present time is 
that Archduke II. should have been supposed to have any sort 
of chance for the great race. Joseph Cannon, I know, did not 
for a moment expect to win; but the way in which Archduke 
was backed is ample evidence that in some mysterious way 


' That is the only suggestion his jockey could offer. He was sold for the 
absurdly small sum of 850 guineas because he had developed a very bad ring-bone. 
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belief in the American bred had sprung up. He proved himself 
to be an exceedingly bad animal, and if ever he wins a race, it 
will surely be in the very poorest company. His trial with 
History must have conveyed to lookers-on a vastly different 
impression from that which it gave to his trainer. 

About the fillies there is little to be said. Nun Nicer seems 
to me one of the several extremely moderate animals that have 
won the One Thousand Guineas, a race which. sometimes falls 
to an Achievement, to a Formosa, an Apology, a Pilgrimage, 
a Wheel-of-Fortune, a Busybody, a La Fléche, and some- 
times to a Briar-root, a Siffleuse, or a Galeottia. The owner 
of Airs-and-Graces was always convinced that this cast-off from 
the Duke of Portland’s stable was the better animal, and the 
Oaks demonstrated that he was right, though the stable estimate 
of the mare certainly was not so, as she was supposed to have 
an excellent chance of winning the Jockey Club Stakes, in which 
she performed very moderately. 

It may probably be taken as a fact that Velasquez was 
not sufficiently forward in condition when he ran for the Princess 
of Wales’ Stakes in the Newmarket July. Walters told me, in 
fact, as we rode off the Heath after the race, that he had been 
careful not to get the colt too ripe, as with the Eclipse Stakes in 
view he was afraid of overdoing him and leaving nothing to work 
upon ; but, evidently, instead of overdoing it he underdid it. 

It is melancholy to think that we appear to have no really good 
horses of any age in training, and that is why last season’s 
moderate crop of two-year-olds, that kept on beating each other 
as they did, was so great a disappointment. As I observed in my 
Notes last month, there have often been bad years before, when 
pessimists have declared that the breed was played out ; but after 
a bad year has frequently come a very good one. Now, unless the 
unexpected happens, we look like having a sequence of very bad 
years indeed. 

The success of American and Australian bred animals may be 
at first a little galling to the pride of the firm believer in the 
English horse, but, on the other hand, these horses are, of course, 
without exception of English descent, and the infusion of practically 
new blood, which will result from their arrival in England, should 
prove of benefit to the stock. It will be interesting to see what 
the young Carbines do, and it must not be forgotten that if they 
succeed the credit will recur to the Duke of Beaufort’s expatriated 
horse Musket. Those of them that I have seen are certainly not 
handsome, but there was no doubt about the merit of Carbine 
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himself. That good horse has had every chance given him, and 
we shall soon know what his sons and daughters are like. 

Our horses would appear to more advantage as a whole if the 
paddocks in which the young stock run produced the rich and 
succulent grasses which are found in Kentucky, Ireland, and 
elsewhere. Of course, there are good paddocks at many breeding 
quarters in England, but, on the other hand, there are certainly 
others which are ill-managed, where the feed is poor and some- 
times even rank; many are overcrowded, and the mares and 
young stock cannot reasonably be expected to thrive on what 
they find in them. 

Another interesting point in the coming season will be to 
watch what Sloan succeeds in doing. It is impossible not to 
entertain a great admiration for this jockey’s riding, for he has 
persuaded several horses to win with which certain jockeys have 
failed to do anything. St. Ia, Kirschwasser, Sea Fog, and others 
are cases in point. They have gone kindly with Sloan and 
‘ given their running’ when they have refused to gallop in other 
hands. At the same time I do think that he has been on the 
whole very fortunate in his mounts, and that the great majority 
of the races he has won would have fallen to the same horses with 
any fairly competent jockey in the saddle. That he will maintain 
his average during the coming season seems to me in the highest 
degree improbable, and those who think they have discovered a 
road to fortune by blindly following his mounts are likely to 


discover that fortune does not lie in that direction. His great - 


merit, as I have said, appears to be that some horses go with him 
when they will not go with some other jockeys ; but many of these 
horses, it must be remembered, have not been ridden by the pick 
of the profession. The elaborate mathematical calculations about 
wind pressure strike me as either entirely beside the mark, or at 
the very best wildly exaggerated ; but Sloan is an excellent judge of 
pace, which is one of the highest gifts of jockeyship, and is keenly 
observant to see what other horses in the race are doing. The 
quick glance he throws over his rivals tells him a great deal, as it 
used to tell Fred Archer, George Fordham, and Tom Cannon, and 
still tells Mornington Cannon, Watts, T. Loates (who has never 
ridden so well as during the past year), S. Loates, and other 
exceptionally competent riders. Sloan also must have excellent 
hands, though it seems odd that this should be so, considering 
that he holds his reins within a few inches of the horse’s bit. 
Some suspicious critics also maintain that his average is vastly 
improved by the fact that he is always trying. My own impres- 
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sion is that in this respect he gains very little advantage, for 
the reason that, with the rarest of exceptions, the other jockeys 
are equally trying too. Sometimes it happens, however, that. a 
jockey who is riding for a certain stable is put on horses that it is 
well known have no chance of winning. They are run because 
they are entered. It is necessary to introduce them to a race- 
course; they are backward in condition; no one expects to see 
them successful, but they have to get accustomed to racing 
and to learn their business. Sloan came over late in the season, 
and there were no horses of this sort for him to ride. He has 
very rarely been seen on an animal that was not confidently 
expected to win and was not freely backed. It may be insular, 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, and the rest of it, but I cannot believe 
that, generation after generation, jockeys have been sitting on 
the wrong part of a horse’s back, that the best place for the 
saddle is not where it always has been, and that at the end of the 
nineteenth century the theory and practice of —- as 
applied to racing is to be revolutionised. 
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A DAY WITH THE STAG HOUNDS AT 
FONTAINEBLEAU 


BY THE HON. MRS. ROWLEY 


THE rendezvous was at the Croix de Franchard, some five or 
six kilometres only from Fontainebleau, but we started early 
with the intention of breakfasting at the restaurant de Franchard. 
It was a glorious morning, and the beautiful old palace, with its 
famous horseshoe staircase, was looking its best; that staircase 
from which the great Napoleon bade farewell to his Old Guard after 
signing bis abdication. 

Let us conjure up a picture of the past : a splendid cortége of 
gallant noblemen and fair ladies starting to hunt the stag in the 
royal forest of Fontainebleau. What gorgeous costumes, prancing 
horses, brilliant equipages! One sees it all in the mind’s eye. 
But the vision fades, and in its place we see two humble bicyclists 
riding quietly over the well-laid road. Times have changed, it is 
true, but the forest is still there, and is still tenanted by the 
descendants of those same stags which the French kings and 
their followers hunted; and the love of the chase is as strong as 
then in the human breast. 

The heavy rain of last night has loosened the leaves, which 
are coming down in a golden shower, and there is a perfect 
hailstorm of horse-chestnuts and acorns. An easy ride of thirty 
minutes brings us to our restaurant, where we order our mid-day 
meal, and having stabled our iron steeds, we stroll out to see the 
famous ‘ gorges de Franchard.’ It is certainly a remarkable spot ; 
a huge rocky basin surrounded with forest; rocks everywhere 
piled up, with very little green between them. They present a 
peculiar and somewhat weird appearance just now, owing to the 
few birches and pines scattered about having been completely 
blackened by a fire which happened some two years ago. These 
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forest fires are of pretty frequent occurrence, being caused as a 
rule by careless visitors. 

After returning to our café, and fortifying ourselves with an 
excellent déjewner, we proceed to the meet. A charming picture 
meets our sight. In the centre of the circular clearing stands a 
high stone cross—one of many in the forest, marking the meeting 
of several roads. In one corner are grouped the hunt servants and 
the hounds, whilst all around are carriages, horsemen, led horses, 
bicyclists, and pedestrians, the horsemen consisting to a large 
extent of officers in uniform. 

It is still early, and the chief people have not yet arrived, so 
we inspect the pack. They are very big, deep-throated hounds, 
standing about twenty-six inches high, and showing much of the 
bloodhound about their heads; their ears are not rounded, and 
some of them are a good deal torn. 

What amuses us is that they are all coupled with pieces of 
rope. Fancy the feelings of an English huntsman! There are at 
least thirty couple, and they are not avery even lot. The servants 
consist of the huntsman and two whips, who will be mounted 
later on—piqueurs I believe they are called—and two lads who 
remain on foot. Their uniform is very picturesque, consisting of 
a long red coat faced with dark green, and much braided with 
gold, green velvet breeches and waistcoat, jack boots, and a black 
and gold cap. The boys wear the same long coats, but have 
white leggings reaching well above the knees. The huntsman 
wears a straight knife, rather longer than the regulation bayonet, 
and all the five of them have the old-fashioned French cors de 
chasse wound round their bodies. Whilst we are taking in these 
details more people are arriving; some three or four gentlemen 
in red coats, who, we understand, represent les maitres, for they 
seem to have more than one master now. 

Now other carriages come up, smart pony-phaetons, driven by 
fashionable ladies ; victorias and landaus with magnificent coach- 
men in peculiar liveries—short tabbed jackets of dark blue cloth 
with scarlet facings, trimmed with much gold braidand many 
flat gilt buttons set one above the other in rows, and slightly 
overlapping, the whole surmounted by a shiny tall black hat. 
One or two ladies have appeared in habits ; one in particular, whom 
the bystanders speak of as Madame L——, is very handsome, 
and is strikingly dressed in a tight-fitting scarlet coat, a black 
skirt, and a most becoming black three-cornered hat trimmed with 
gold galon. She is evidently a very important personage, and is 
received with much ceremony by the hunt servants. 
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And now a start ismade. Three bunches of hounds, consisting 
of five couple each, are being tied up to a tree, each bunch left 
in charge of a boy, whilst the other hounds follow the huntsmen 


and whips down one of the sandy rides which intersect the entire 


forest. They may be charming for equestrians, but for bicycles 
they are quite impossible, so we make a détour, and by the time 
we rejoin them on the Milly road, the majority of the riders, 
and the few carriages which evidently mean to see something of 
the fun, are grouped at the entrance of another ride. Here also 
are the three bunches of hounds tied up to trees and in charge of 
the lads. I asked one of the latter what these hounds might be. 
‘Chiens de meute,’ is the reply. But this does not satisfy my 
curiosity, so I ask what the others are which have gone on. 
‘Chiens d’attaque,’ is the answer. Now we begin to under- 
stand; the first lot no doubt correspond to our ‘tufters,’ and 
this is the main pack. 

We have a long wait of half an hour, enlivened only by the 
antics of a horse which a fly is infuriating; and which very 
nearly succeeds in unseating the young gentleman in the 
saddle. 

At last we hear the deep note of a hound far away. ‘Chut!’ 
says somebody with more enthusiasm than the rest; but nobody 
pays any attention and the chatter continues. We get on our 
bicycles and ride down the road in the direction of the sound, 
turning up another ride, not quite so sandy as the last. Now we 
hear the notes of the horn again, more distinct this time, then the 
thud of a galloping horse. It is one of the whips riding back for 
the pack. To our question whether they have found, he gives us 
a most civil, ‘Out ! Suivez la premiére route & gauche.’ We feel 
we must be there somehow, so we get on our bikes and flounder 
along as best we can down a steep and winding road, now obliged 
to dismount, now scrambling on again, until we catch sight of the 
red coats; and then we realise there was no great hurry after all, 
for we have to wait for the pack, which is coming into view 
down the winding path we have just followed. The hounds are 
straining at the ropes, and dragging the boys along with them; 
then the ropes are cut, away stream the hounds, giving splendid 
tongue with their deep voices, and all the time the horns are 
playing a curious little tune. 

Our progress is soon considerably impeded, for the whole 
cavalcade sweeps past us up the narrow ride. In a few moments 
they have all vanished, and we are left to ourselves in the 
beautiful and now silent forest, with the sunlight streaming 
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through the trees and lighting up the white stems of the birches. 
At a cross-way we draw out our small map and consult as to our 
best chance of coming up with the hounds again. 

Two or three carriages arrive and one belated horseman ; he 
turns up to the right, the carriages go straighton. We decide to 
follow the rider. It is not easy work pushing a bicycle up a steep 
incline, over, or rather through, a sandy road; but the top is 
reached at last, and here we come to another cross-way. A 
carriage passes across our road, but we are tempted to go straight 
ahead, as our track has improved and looks more rideable. A 
few hundred yards of bumping brings us on to a beautiful smooth 
road along which we fly in the direction of Fontainebleau. We 
stop in a lonely hollow to rest ourselves and consult our map 
again. It isso hot that we are half inclined to give up what 
seems a hopeless pursuit. 

But surely that was a hound’s note! We strain our ears. 
Yes! there comes another sound, the faint refrain of the horns. 
It is behind us. Away we go up the steep hill we have just run 
so easily down. Once at the top we wait and listen again; but 
the silence of the forest is rudely disturbed ; an automobile is 
tearing twenty miles an hour down the opposite hill and is pre- 
paring to ‘spring’ our incline. We cannot help being un- 
charitably pleased at seeing that twe out of the three occupants 
have to jump out before the machine can breast the hill. The 
motor-car certainly calls for improvement ; this one made a noise 
like a London milk cart, and smelt like a petroleum lamp which 
has just gone out. However, it is gone now, and once more we 
can hear the hounds, which are now quite close to us. We must 
have missed seeing the stag cross the road whilst we were 
climbing the hill, for after a little delay the hounds pick up 
the line and dash into the thickets we have just left. So we join 
the throng and ride back along our bumpy, rutty road. 

It is a pretty sight. The first whip looks back as he gallops 
by and calls out some information which would be of more 
service if we knew the forest better; but we are pleased at 
his evident desire that we should see as much sport as possible. 
But, alas! the roads are too bad for us to keep up, and once more 
we find ourselves in the exasperating position of being left behind. 
Still we have seen more than any other bicyclists, and that is 
always something. We come to the conclusion that we had 
better make the best of our way back to Franchard, as we had 
been told that the stag almost always returns at least once to 
where he was found. Also we have a vague idea that there is 
D2 
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water near the gorge, and we know how few wet spots there are 
in the forest. 

A longish walk brings us back to the Milly high-road, at the 
exact spot where we had waited so long in the morning. 

We turn to the left, determined not to leave the good road any 
more. At the cross roads we find a good many carriages and 
foot-people, but they do not seem to know much, so we turn 
again to the left. By so doing we do not find the hounds, it is 
true, but we do come into a most lovely part of the forest, where 
real old beeches rear their splendid heads, and the most exquisite 
lights are playing through the golden foliage. A lady artist is 
peacefully painting, oblivious of the chase, and intent only on 
reproducing the beautiful effects of light and shade. We begin 
to think that a cup of coffee would be very agreeable, so 
accordingly we ride quietly back to our restaurant at Franchard, 
and are ordering our coffee when the garcon informs us that 
the hounds have just gone by, not more than five minutes. 
Away we go once more—-all thoughts of coffee thrown to the 
winds—back to the original meeting place, and away down a most 
atrocious paved road. A good many people are about, but we 
hurry on, and at last meet one of the whips. ‘Out, il est pris, la- 
bas; touwrnez d& droite,’ which direction we follow, and in a very 
few minutes find ourselves in the middle of a crowd of excited 
people, carriages, horses, bicycles, at least two hundred of them. 
Where they have sprung from it would be hard to say. The 
covered. cart was also in waiting to carry off the remains, and 
there, surrounded by an admiring circle, was the stag being rapidly 
and most scientifically skinned and cut up by the huntsman, 
assisted by the fat driver of the cart. The former had taken off his 
red coat, and the skill with which he disposed of the beast was 
most remarkable. A hoof, with strips of hide still attached, was 
twisted up artistically and put on one side, evidently as a trophy. 
The haunches, fore-quarters, and sundry choice bits were carefully 
placed in the cart, and finally the head, which had not been severed 
from the skin, was laid facing the crowd. He is not a big beast, 
but carries a fair head, with nine points to his antlers, which are 
not at all thick. The huntsman now washes his hands at a tap in 
the cart, resumes his red coat, and receives the congratulations of 
his friends. ‘Il vous en a fait voir, celui-ld,’ says one admirer ; 
but the great man only smiles with conscious superiority. The 
riders meanwhile are beginning to disperse. The ladies have 
dismounted and are partaking of some refreshments spread out 
upon the ground. This repast is somewhat disturbed by one of 
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the old hounds, who quietly walks off with the piéce de résis- 
tance amidst the laughter of the crowd. Here comes the rain ; 
there is a general scramble to get under way, and we also start 
home. We regretted afterwards not having stayed for the final 
scene; for as we ride off we hear in the distance the horns being 
played in concert over the remains of the stag, a perfect fanfare, 
which is finally lost in the yellings, snarlings and deep bayings of 
the great hounds as they fall upon their share of the spoil. 

So ends a delightful day, and one which will always remain 
in the memory. There is no doubt that with an accurate know- 
ledge of the rideable roads of the forest, one would be able to 
enjoy many a day’s sport with the stag hounds of Fontainebleau, 
mounted on the humble but invaluable bicycle 
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STALKING ON A ROSS-SHIRE GROUSE MOOR 


BY ARTHUR LAVINGTON 


A MUGGY morning after a soaking wet night, and the mist lying 
low down on the hills! Not a cheerful morning for my last day 
in Ross-shire. 

‘Well, Ross, is it any use going again to the west end for a 
deer—it is a bad day for spying, and we saw nothing on our 
ground yesterday ?’ 

Old Ross, with his long nose and watery eye, is delightful ; he 
has never been south of Inverness, and for twenty-six years has 
been keeper at this place, living in a little cottage by the river. 
{ can trust him to any extent, and though he must know toa 
certainty when there is a chance of getting a salmon or a stag, 
no one is as keen as he is on the most unpromising days. We 
are great friends. 

‘I’m thinking Mr. Lavington would be going to the west end 
to-day, and Jimmie could come with me, as it’s too wet on the 
hill for the grouse. If Mr. Lavington will have his breakfast, 
me and Jimmie will be going now, and we can spy @ “buttie” 
before Mr. Lavington comes.’ 

Ross always addresses me like this, in the third person, and it 
was very confusing when we first met. 

‘ All right then, I'll bring the lunch in the cart, and the rifle,’ 
I said. 

* And Mr. Lavington won’t forget the cartridges ?’ says Ross— 
he always thinks I shall. 

An hour or so later I meet Ross and Jimmie at the end of 
the road, five miles from the house, and we three set out to walk 
to what we call the west end, which is the end of a long strip of 
grouse ground marching with a forest. 

The mist was just creeping along the hilltops; there was 
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hardly a breath of air, but what little there was came from the 
east and was on our backs; we had to keep a line below the 
corries in conseqt ence, and the first one, where I had a shot and 
missed last year, was quite invisible. 

The ground was mostly water, as the Irishman said, and the 
air too for the matter of that; but we trudged on, hoping the 
mist would lift. Down below we see the river in spate coming 
down the valley black and silent, with innumerable curves in the 
flat sandy land ; behind us we hear the roar of the falls, where the 
water dashes down into the rocks and becomes a highland stream 
again. An hour's walk, and we are near enough to spy the Black 
Corrie, a very likely place when the wind is west and rough; but 
to-day it is too warm, and after spying carefully all the deep 
heather among the rocks right down to the loch at the foot, Ross 
says ‘ There’s not a thing in it.’ 

We are now coming to ground where it is necessary to spy 
carefully, as each hill-side has recollections dear to Ross as to 
where Mr. So-and-so killed, and where Mr. So-and-so had the 
‘splendid chance,’ which means he missed; but ‘not a thing’ 
to-day. 

Just before one o’clock we pass through an open birch wood, 
with very old stunted trees, and several blackgame are seen at a 
safe distance. This wood must be the remains of the old forest, 
the stumps of which are seen in every peat hag. Gradually we 
ascend the hill, and we can now spy nearly all our ground; but 
as I watch both the men slowly moving their glasses as they 
sweep the face of the next hill I know there is nothing, and I 
decide to have lunch. . 

The mist has cleared off, and I can now see a good many 
miles to the north, but the higher ground still is in the clouds; 
I also notice a change in the wind—it is getting round to the 
south-west, but there is very little of it. 

After lunch Ross says there is just a ‘buttie’ we have not 
sean yet, so I light a pipe and follow them. We had not gone 
two hundred yards when I saw Jimmie stop and feel for his glass 
without moving his eye from some distant object. I know what 
that means, and in an instant we are all excitement, as Jimmie 
closes his glass and says, ‘I seen three, and one’s a stag.’ 

Jimmie has the eye of a hawk, and a glass seems almost 
superfluous to him, except to note if the beast has a good head. 

We peer cautiously over the top of the next knoll, and about 
five hundred yards off I can just make out the backs of three deer 
as they feed down a slope away from us; the golden brown grass is 
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just the colour of the hinds’ backs, but I can see one is darker, 
and that is the stag. 

They are in a very awkward place, as the ground is so flat, 
but after some discussion and trying the wind with bits of cotton- 
grass ; we think we can manage it all right, so another careful 
spy is made to see if there are any others near, where they could 
detect us crawling ; but there are none. 

We walk down under cover of the ridge, and find we can cross 
the flat, so go on another two hundred yards, then down on our 
hands and knees in the wet, and avoiding water as much as 
possible, we make for the ridge. It is a hundred and fifty yards, 
and that is a long crawl in the wet; my hands get rather cold, 
as they are not accustomed to be used as feet. At last we 
are pretty near the ridge, and Ross cautiously raises his head. 
Isee his eye move, and then Jimmie looks. The deer are not there. 

Ross whispers ‘They'll be feeding down ; we must crawl on,’ 
so on we go as fast and as silently as we can, Ross and Jimmie 
alternately raising a head until, under the cover of another little 
ridge, we can walk again. Just as we reach the ridge we see a 
hind, so we know we are catching them up. There is no time to 
be lost, so we crawl on again, rather lower, to get a covering 
ridge between us and the hind ; another fifty yards, and then Ross 
signals to me to take the rifle ; as he draws it out of the cover he 
says there are four or five hinds and two stags, but the lowest is 
the best stag, an eight-pointer, and a nice one. I draw up, and 
peering through the grass I see the deer about a hundred and 
twenty yards off ; the better stag is feeding slowly away, and there 
is no time to be lost ; the hinds are splendidly placed, but the stag 
is slightly hidden by the sloping ground. Ross whispers ‘We 
canna get any nearer—take him now!’ The fore sight is on him, 
and seems to cover most of his body at that distance, but I trust 
to luck. Bang goes the ‘500 express, and the stag jumps aside to 
the left, the hinds give one look round and then gallop away, 
followed by the stag, who has to come up the hill to join them. 
He gives a galloping broadside shot, and Ross says, ‘Take him 
again,’ which I do, and see him stumble ; then they are gone. 

‘Is he hit, Ross?’ I say, loading and running at the same time. 

‘He’s down,’ says Ross—‘ no, but he’s off again.’ 

I feel rather sickly, as I know I’ve only wounded him ; but we 
hurry on to the next ridge, where we can see which way they go. 

Down they pass to the river, eight or nine hinds and the two 
stags, the one I fired at having a broken fore-leg. We all lie on 
the ground and watch them going up the hill after crossing the 
river. ‘I’m thinking we’ll not see yon fellow again,’ says Ross, 
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and ‘I was longing to be off this morning, as I felt sure Mr. Laving- 
ton would get a stag the day.’ Poor old Ross! He has a most un- 
justifiable idea of my shooting powers, and I feel quite sorry for 
him and the wretched stag; after all, one must miss sometimes, 
and it was not such an easy chance, so I light a pipe and try to 
console myself, while we watch the deer going up the opposite 
hill, which is not our ground. We see another lot of deer come 
and join them, and they slowly turn to the west ; but the wounded 
stag makes straight to the sky-line, away from the hinds, 
accompanied by the other stag. At last I see the small stag 
outlined black against the sky, as he stops for his wounded 
companion ; then he goes, but comes back again to look for the 
other. How is this? The wounded one is, I know, just below 
the sky-line—why does the other come back ? 

‘Ross,’ I said, ‘ the wounded stag is coming back,’ and sure 
enough, not eighty yards from the sky-line, he turns and walks 
down the hill a few yards, then suddenly disappears into a peat bog. 

‘Why, he’s lying down—-he must be pretty bad, Ross.’ 

‘Eh,’ says Ross, who had been watching the hinds go away, 
‘lying down?’ 

‘Yes, there he is,’ says Jimmie. We see him get up and walk 
a few yards, and then disappear in another hole. 

It is two miles away, and on another man’s grouse ground, 
but one must follow a wounded stag if he goes into a hole like 
this; so we collect our belongings and run down the hill, have a 
drop of whisky, and then ford the river, which is nearly up to our 
knees ; and decidedly chilly. It takes about forty-five minutes to 
get up to where we had seen the last of the stag, and we had 
marked him down as well as we could; but the ground looks very 
different when you are on it from what it does through a glass. 
{t was a mass of peat hags, and deep ones in which a man could 
stand upright and not be seen. We thought we knew to a 
hundred yards where he was, but we had to be very careful not to 
give him our wind, as he might have moved again. So we had 
to go very carefully, Ross on one side of me, and Jimmie on the 
other, while I held the rifle uncovered and ready to shoot. We 
noted the stag’s tracks where he came up, and I soon found plenty 
of blood; the bullet must have cut the artery in his leg. We 
searched very carefully for half an hour, working across the wind, 
and most exciting work it was, as we knew if he saw or winded 
us first, he would bolt like a rabbit. At last we had got almost 
to the end of the hags when I saw Jimmie stop and slowly fall 
on his knee; I signalled to Ross on my left, and we crawled to 
where Jimmie was. ‘I seen his horn,’ said Jimmie, and after 
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explaining where to look, I raised my head and saw what 
appeared to be a twig of dead wood in the hag, not longer than 
my finger, about thirty yards away, but it moved. 

How Jimmie ever saw it I don’t know. The stag was lying 
round a corner in the hag, and it was just one point we could see. 
I crawled away to the right a little way, so as to get a chance at 
him lying down, but found I could move no further on account of 
his getting my wind. Gradually I crawled closer until I was not 
more than-fifteen yards from him; raising my head slowly I saw 
both his horns, but not an inch of his body, so, getting ready to 
jump up if necessary, I slowly rose a little higher. The moment 
[ saw his eye he saw me, and, jumping up, bolted down the hag ; 
I was on my feet now, and as he scrambled out of the bog, I 
fired ; he galloped on, and I gave him the other barrel, and to my 
joy I saw him drop, and his legs raised against the sky as he 
rolled over. Both bullets had gone in behind the shoulder, one 
coming out in front of the other shoulder, and had he not been 
hit before he would have dropped to the first shot ; but a wounded 
stag makes great efforts. 

After gralloching the stag we proceeded to drag him down the 
hill towards the river, to avoid disturbing this ground when the 
pony came to fetch him; it was a pretty tough job, too, and we 
were not sorry to leave the beast about a hundred and fifty 
yards from the river, putting heather, &c., on his body, to keep 
the eagles or crows away, and an envelope tied to his horn with 
our address. Ross was delighted at the luck which gave us a 
stag after all, and after finishing what was left of our whisky, 
we started to walk ten miles back to where the cart was waiting. 
Ross was full of tales of three robbers who had been shot many 
years ago and buried by ‘ yon clump of nettles’ on the face of the 
hill above us, and just above where the falcon’s nest was last 
year, and it’s all in print, so must be true. 

The next tale, of a woman who lived for five years and never 
touched food, provoked a snigger from Jimmie, but Ross was 
indignant. ‘Did not the gentleman come from Edinburgh and 
offer her father 3007. to take her away ? but no, he would not have 
the money, and you know the stones east of the black pool—well, 
them’s all that’s left of the house ;’ so we said it was wonderful, 
but I don’t think Jimmie was satisfied. 

The evening was closing in, and our tales grew fewer as we 
walked along in single file the best pace we could; at last we 
reached the end of the valley, and, looking back, I saw the last 
red light of the setting sun behind the dark hills. Alas, good-bye ! 
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FIGURE-SKATING COMPETITIONS 


BY EDGAR SYERS 


In these days of artificial ice rinks, and consequent opportunities 
for practice, it has struck me that we should do well to insti- 
tute figure-skating competitions on the lines laid down by the 
International Skating Union, the governing body of skating, to 
which all the skating countries of the world, with the exception 
of America, are affiliated. 

Given sufficient opportunities for practice, I fail to see why 
an Englishman should not hold his own in an international 
competition, and I hope to see the day when we shall add a 
Figure-Skating Championship to our list of international victories 
in the world of sport. 

I have frequently been asked abroad why Englishmen do not 
take part in these competitions. Until the last two years the 
obvious answer has been that we did not get sufficient ice to 
enable our men to practise ; but that excuse no longer holds good. 
The foreign skating associations are anxious to see us; the 
English love of sport and fair play is recognised everywhere, and 
an accredited English representative would be sure of a most 
hearty welcome. 

Some of our elder skaters are said to object to all forms of 
competition ; to them I would indicate that skating is the sport 
least likely to suffer by the introduction of competitions. Skaters 
as a class must be men of considerable leisure and means, for a 
great amount of time devoted to persistent practice is necessary 
to enable an intending competitor to skate accurately the more 
difficult of the compulsory figures, apart from the time and 
patience which must be devoted to elaborating the individual 
programme or free figures. The most important factor, however, 
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which tends to keep figure-skating a pure sport is the entire 
absence of professionalism in competitions. The International 
Skating Union, under whose auspices and rules all meetings are 
held, have resolutely declined to encourage professionalism, either 
in speed or figure skating, with the result that competitions are 
free from those undesirable conditions which the professional 
element too often engenders. 

I can conceive no more pleasant experience than a visit to 
Vienna, - Stockholm, Davos Platz, or any of the well-known 
skating resorts, when a championship or other competition is in 
progress. The area of perfect ice reserved for the competitors 
around which the spectators sit or stand, the prettily decorated 
rink, with its background of snow, the brave display of bunting, 
the girls in pretty skating toilets, the men in their becoming 
skating costumes, all contribute to form a charming picture. 

Let us consider that the competitors have already skated the 
compulsory figures and are about to give their exhibitions of free 
skating, in which each introduces his own particular pet figures 
and combinations, which, to the general spectators, are more 
interesting than the somewhat tedious repetition of the com- 
pulsory work. 

The judges are ranged at intervals round the rink, the first 
competitor has called to the band for his favourite tune, generally 
a waltz, and his name and club having been announced, he bursts 
into the skating area at full speed, clad in the becoming costume 
affected on the Continent—viz. short, close-fitting black jacket 
trimmed with astrachan ; astrachan cap and tights or breeches, and 
hessian boots. The entry is usually made at speed on a large and 
bold outside or inside forward spiral, the cap is removed in salute 
and held high above the head, the body erect, with a free and 
graceful carriage. When the spiral has been brought to a centre 
the cap is replaced, and the competitor proceeds to demonstrate 
his programme of free figures. The point chiefly aimed at is 
continuity ; the skater should never be at fault, and one figure 
should merge into another almost imperceptibly. The figures 
should be as attractive as possible, and on no account should the 
skater introduce any of those contained in the compulsory list, but 
should aim at producing novel combinations and tours de force. 

The training necessary for these contests, though not so 
arduous as that for many forms of sport, must be carefully carried 
out ; the intending competitor must be in good general condition ; 
he must carry no superfluous flesh, his legs being strong and 
flexible, and his whole body supple. Most competitors indulge in 
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light gymnastic work once or twice a day for half an hour, to 
attain this condition. 

The time for actual skating varies, two or three hours being 
generally considered sufficient for practice. Some skaters stand in 
a species of stocks for a time each day in order to train the feet to 
take up readily the positions necessary for certain figures, such as 
the outside forward spread eagle, &c. 

As regards diet, no particular restrictions seem to be imposed. 
Indeed, most skaters are endowed with enormous appetites, the 
effect, no doubt, of constant exercise in dry cold air. A considerable 
amount of food is probably necessary, as I have noticed that 
skating reduces weight rapidly. Smoking and drinking in modera- 
tion are admissible ; some red wine or light beer is generally taken 
with meals. 

As the I. 8. U. rules governing competitions, methods of 
marking, definition of good form, &c., may be of interest, I append 
some extracts. . 

The rules were adopted at the skating congress held in Stock- 
holm, August 1897 ; they were submitted by the Vienna §. C. and 
adopted with some trifling alterations. 

An international competition in figure skating is divided into 
(a) the skating of prescribed exercises (compulsory figures), and 
(b) the skating of optional figures for a specified length of time 
(free skating figures). The prize is assigned according to the 
whole number of marks attained in both divisions. 

The compulsory figures are to be selected from the diagrams 
appended to the rules, and are to be at least six in number. 
Figures which begin (a) right, and (0) left, are to be skated in both 
forms (a) and (0). 

For the world’s championship the following are found: 
serpentine line, three, two turns, loop, rocker, counter; bracket 
must be included in one at least of the figures selected. 

Every compulsory figure can only be begun ‘ from rest ’—that 
is, with a single stroke with the other foot; every figure must be 
repeated three times, both on the right and left foot, without 
pause. 

The success of every compulsory figure is marked with the 
numbers 0, 1—5, of which 0—not skated, 2—pass, 3—good, 5— 
faultless; 1 and 4 are intermediate. 

In assigning a number there ranks in the first place correct 
tracing on the ice; in the second, carriage and movement; in the 
third, size of the figure; in the fourth, approximately accurate 
covering of the traces in the triple repetition. 
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As rules of correct carriage and movement in skating, the 
compulsory figures—within which rules the individuality of the 
skater receives free play and all possible consideration on the part 
of the judges—are to be regarded. 

The requisites are, upright carriage, not bent at the hips, but 
without being stiff: head upright. Strong bending of knee or body 


‘to be only momentary. Unemployed foot to be held only a little 


way from the ice, not dragging behind, toe turned downwards and 
outwards; knee slightly bent, generally held behind the employed 
foot, otherwise swinging freely and assisting the movement, but 
without being held faraway. Arms to hang down, not swing ; like 
the unemployed foot they can be used to assist the movement, but 
without holding elbow or hand far away from the body; hands, 
when possible, never above the waist. Fingers neither spread nor 
clenched. In general everything strenuous, angular, or stiff to be 
avoided in the movement; no effort is to be strongly expressed, 
but the impression that the figures are executed without trouble is 
to be aimed at. 

The free skating is marked (a) for the contents of the pro- 
gramme achieved (difficulty and variety); (b) for the manner of 
achievement (harmonic composition, sureness, carriage and move- 
ment), in each case with the numbers 0 to 5 having the same 
significance as in the compulsory figures. 

In the results there must be published at least the total number 
of points for compulsory figures, and for free figures from every 
card, as well as the final numbers resulting from them. 

The writer had often urged the National Skating Association 
of Great Britain to apply for permission to hold the World’s 
Championship in London, but some diffidence was felt by the 
Committee of that body owing to the fact that few of them were 
conversant with the foreign methods of judging. When the fore- 
going rules were adopted by the I. 8S. U. that difficulty disappeared, 
and permission to hold the championship was applied for and 
obtained. 

The championship was held at the National Skating Palace on 
Tuesday, February 15, 1898. Major Victor Balck, the president 
of the International Skating Union, made the journey from 
Stockholm in order to act as referee. Count von Rosen, of the 
Stockholm Skating Club, Herr C. Fillunger, Vienna Skating Club, 
and Messrs. A. F. Jenkin, C. E. Bell, W. F. Adams and Captain 
Thomson of the National Skating Association, acting as judges. 

The championship was. a complete success, the National 
Skating Palace being packed with an enthusiastic and critical 
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assemblage. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, a patron of the N.S.A., 
was present, and took a keen interest in the skating, making a 
request that each competitor should have an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting his special programme. 

Five entries were received, viz.: Herr Grenander, Stockholm 
Skating Club; Herr Hiigel, Vienna Skating Club; Herr Fuchs, 
Munich Skating Club; Herr Weik, Helsingfors Skating Club, and 
Mr. C. Holt, N.S.A. 

Both Messrs. Fuchs and Hiigel had previously won the World’s 
Championship, the former at St. Petersburg in 1896, and the latter 
at Stockholm in 1897. 

Herr Grenander had competed for the championship at Berlin 
in 1893, but owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding among 
the judges as to the relative marks obtained by Herr Grenander 
and his opponent, Herr Engelmann, the contest was annulled by the 
I.8.U. Messrs. Fuchs, Hiigel, and Grenander had also won dis- 
tinction in many minor contests, and to Mr. Grenander belonged 
the honour of sever having suffered defeat. 

Of the remaining competitor, Holt (Weik did not compete), 
perhaps the least said the better. He was hopelessly outclassed, 
both as regards general form and the ability to skate the com- 
pulsory figures, several of which he did not attempt, and it was 
no doubt an error of judgment on his part to have entered. 

It was unfortunate that no representative English skater 
entered, as the N.S.A. numbers among its members several who 
could, even in the, to them, somewhat unfamiliar Continental style, 
have acquitted themselves very creditably. 

The competition resulted in a win for Grenander ; in the com- 
pulsory figures he did not score so highly as either Hiigel or 
Fuchs, and at the conclusion of the first part of the programme 
the marks were: Hiigel 973, Fuchs 953, Grenander 892. 

Fuchs dropped a considerable number of points in the eighth 
figure—loop change loop, R.O.B. and L.O.B.—perhaps the most 
difficult of all the compulsory figures—in which he twice failed to 
execute the loops satisfactorily. 

Hiigel skated this figure remarkably well, with less apparent 
effort than Grenander. 

At the conclusion of the first section (compulsory figures), it 
was seen by the experts present that Grenander had failed to score 
as highly as his opponents, and his chance of winning seemed a 
poor one. In the evening, however, he showed that at free 
skating he was far superior ; so good a programme did he present, 
given with such dash and grace, that five out of the six judges 
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awarded to him the maximum number of marks obtainable in 
this section. 

When the total marks awarded were published, it was found 
that Grenander had won, with 1,423; Hiigel second, 1,374, and 
Fuchs third, 1,345. 

The form of the competitors was, of course, entirely different 
from that practised by the majority of English skaters, and no 
doubt the Continental method requires special bodily aptitude and 
more constant practice than the generality of English skaters 
could give; but to a good skater, who could devote sufficient time, 
it presents no very serious difficulties. 

Mr. Readhead, perhaps. the finest exponent of the purely 
English style, last winter, at Davos Platz, took up Continental 
skating with a view of competing at the meeting which was held 
there in February, for which several well-known experts from 
Berlin and Vienna had entered. So rapidly did Mr. Readhead 
master the compulsory figures, and so readily adapt himself to 
the novel conditions, that, had it not been for an unfortunate ill- 
ness, which hindered his practice and prevented his competing, 
there is no doubt that he would have been placed in the first 
three. 

It can scarcely be denied that the Continental style is infinitely 
more graceful and pleasing to the spectator than ours, and no 
doubt each year fresh converts to it will be made. 

The skating of Fuchs more nearly approximated to ours than 
that of either Hiigel or Grenander ; his figures were larger than 
theirs, the unemployed leg was carried closer to the employed, and 
the arms were held low and not permitted to assist the movement 
in any marked degree. 

Grenander, though not the most accurate, is quite the most 
graceful skater I have seen, the effect of his manner of carrying 
the unemployed leg far away from the body, the toe always pointing 
downward and outward, the unemployed knee only slightly bent 
(the bent unemployed knee is considered the height of bad form), 
the arms carried so as to assist the movement as much as possible, 
but always presenting a perfectly harmonious effect. 

As may be gathered from this description, Grenander is 
essentially a poseur in skating ; but his attitude is always graceful, 
and his wonderful command of body and limb can only be the 
result of a long course of gymnastic training, in which the Swedes 
excel, and which has no doubt tended to the evolution of their 
characteristic style. 


The figure-skating championship was first officially instituted 
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by the International Skating Union in 1891; the event was then 
termed the Championship of Europe, which title was continued 
till 1896, when the title World’s Championship was introduced, the 
European Championship still continuing as a minor event. 

The I. 8. U. is the only body having authority to award the 
title of champion, and as one frequently sees Mr. Blank or 
Professor Dash advertised as a ‘champion skater,’ or perhaps 
more particularly as ‘ the champion’ skater, it is as well to note 
that the claims of these performers (often, be it allowed, good 
skaters) to such distinction are usually, when investigated, found 
to be of a singularly unconvincing nature, appearing to depend 
chiefly on the unfortunate fact that in the world of sport such 
false pretensions are extremely difficult to suppress. 

The breasts of these claimants are usually profusely gay with 
decorations, which on inspection will be found to consist of gifts 
from admirers, rather than the hardly earned rewards of bond fide 
competition. 

The championships have been won as under : 


EvRoPE 
1891. Hamburg . . O.Uhlig .  . Berliner Eislauf Verein 
1892. Vienna : . Ed. Engelmann . Training Eisclub, Wein 
1893. Berlin : . Competition annulled by vote of the I.S.U. 
1894. Vienna . . Ed. Engelmann . Training Eisclub, Wein 
1895. Budapest . . TT. Von Féldvary . Budapester Eislauf Verein 
eo } Competition not held 
1898. Trondhjem . . V. Salchow - Stockholms Almanna Skrid- 

skoklub 

Worip 
1896. St. Petersburg . G. Fuchs . Minchner Eislauf- Verein 
1897. Stockholm . . G. Hiigel - Wiener Eislauf Verein 
1898. London . . H.Grenander . Stockholms Almanna Skrid- 


skoklub and National 
Skating Association 


This year the World’s Championship will be held in Vienna 
on January 29, the Championship of Europe at Davos Platz on 
January 14,15. The World’s Championship will be arranged and 
carried out by the Training Eisclub, who have sent very cordial 
invitations to several of our skaters to attend and act as judges; 
any English skater, who cared to make the journey, would be sure 
of a very pleasant time, and would have an excellent opportunity 
of comparing the skating of the Vienna school with our own. 

The English skate has been evolved as the most suitable for 
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the art of combined skating, to the perfection of which all Eng- 
lish skating is supposed to tend and be subservient. 

For the upright position and large figures the low skate, with 
a radius of seven feet, is admirably adapted; but for continuous 
work and the execution of such figures as loops, cross-cuts, &c., a 
smaller radius is necessary, and I have noticed a growing tendency 
among our best skaters to depart from the traditional seven feet 
radius and adopt one of six feet. 

The Austrians affect a skate with a rounded prow, after the 
model introduced by Jackson Haynes, the celebrated American 
skater, the width of blade being about a quarter of an inch, 
slightly behind the centre (where the weight of the body rests), 
tapering to an eighth of an inch at the ends; the Norwegian skate 
is of a somewhat similar pattern, but the blade is much broader 
and generally slightly convex; the Swedish skate of the Grenander 
pattern is very high and of light construction, the height of 
the heel being 2? inches, under the ball of the foot 2 inches, and 
at the toe 2} inches, the toe of this skate comes to a point to 
facilitate the making of toe spins or pirouettes. The radius of, all 
these skates is from 5 feet to 54. To give the necessary support 
when using high skates it is desirable to have a closely fitting 
boot, with uppers, of pliant leather, reaching to the swell of the calf. 

In conclusion I would impress on all who think of taking to 
the Continental style that it requires an athletic habit of body and 
great general activity ; to those who do not possess these advantages 
the quiet English figures are no doubt better adapted. 
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BY E. G&. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. IV.—THE WATERS OF STRIFE 


I KNEW Bat Callaghan’s face long before I was able to put a 
name to it. There was seldom a court day in Skebawn that I 
was not aware of his level brows and superfluously intense 
expression somewhere among the knot of corner-boys who 
patronised the weekly sittings of the bench of magistrates. His 
social position appeared to fluctuate: I have seen him driving a 
car ; he sometimes held my horse for me—that is to say, he sat on 
the counter of a public-house while the Quaker slumbered in the 
gutter ; and, on one occasion, he retired, at my bidding, to Cork 
Jail, there to meditate upon the inadvisability of defending a 
friend from the attentions of the police with the tailboard of a 
cart. 

He next obtained prominence in my regard at a regatta held 
under the auspices of ‘ The Sons of Liberty,’ a local football club 
that justified its title by the patriot green of its jerseys and its 
free interpretation of the rules of the game. The announcement 
of my name on the posters as a patron—a privilege acquired at 
the cost of a reluctant half-sovereign—made it incumbent on me 
to put in an appearance, even though the festival coincided with 
my Petty Sessions day at Skebawn; and at some five of the 
clock on a brilliant September afternoon I found myself driving 
down the stony road that dropped in zigzags to the borders of 
the lake on which the races were to come off. 

I believe that the selection of Lough Lonen as the scene of 
the regatta was not unconnected with the fact that the secretary 
of the club owned a public-house at the cross roads at one end 
of it; none the less, the president of the Royal Academy could 
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scarcely have chosen more picturesque surroundings. A moun- 
tain towered steeply up from the lake’s edge, dark with the sad 
green of beech-trees in September: fir woods followed the curve 
of the shore, and leaned far over the answering darkness of 
the water; and above the trees rose the toppling steepnesses of 
the hill, painted with a purple glow of heather. The lake was 
about a mile long, and, tumbling from its further end, a fierce 
and narrow river fled away west to the sea, some four or five 
miles off. 

I had not seen a boat race since I was at Oxford, and the 
words still called up before my eyes a vision of smart parasols, of 
gorgeous barges, of snowy-clad youths, and of low slim outriggers, 
winged with the level flight of oars, slitting the water to the 
sway of the line of flat backs. Certainly undreamed-of possi- 
bilities in aquatics were revealed to me as I reined in the 
Quaker on the outskirts of the crowd, and saw below me the 
festival of the Sons of Liberty in full swing. Boats of all 
shapes and sizes, outrageously overladen, moved about the lake, 
with oars flourishing to the strains of concertinas. Black 
swarms of people seethed along the water’s edge, congesting here 
and there round the dingy tents and stalls of green apples ; and 
the club’s celebrated brass band, enthroned in a wagonette, and 
stimulated by the presence of a barrel of porter on the box-seat, 
was belching forth ‘The Boys of Wexford,’ under the guidance 
of a disreputable ex-militia drummer, in a series of crashing 
discords. 

Almost as I arrived a pistol-shot set the echoes clattering 
round the lake, and three boats burst out abreast from the throng 
into the open water. T'wo of the crews were in shirt-sleeves, the 
third wore the green jerseys of the football club. The boats 
were of the heavy sea-going build, and pulled six oars apiece, oars 
of which the looms were scarcely narrower than the blades, and 
were, of the two, a shade heavier. None the less the rowers 
started dauntlessly at thirty-five strokes a minute, quickening up, 
incredible as it may seem, as they rounded the mark boat in the 
first lap of the two-mile course. The rowing was, in general 
style, more akin to the action of beating up eggs with a fork 
than to any other form of athletic exercise; but in its unorthodox 
way it kicked the heavy boats along at a surprising pace. The 
oars squeaked and grunted against the thole-pins, the coxswains 
kept up an unceasing flow of oratory, and superfluous little boys 
in punts contrived to intervene at all the more critical turning- 
points of the race, only evading the flail of the oncoming oars by 
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performing prodigies of ‘ waggling ’ with a single oar at the stern. 
I took out my watch and counted the strokes when they were 
passing the mark boat for the second time; they were pulling a 
fraction over forty ; one of the shirt-sleeved crews was obviously 
in trouble, the other, with 

humped backs and jerking 

oars, was holding its own 

against the green jerseys 

amid the blended yells of 

friends and foes. When 

for the last time they 

rounded the green flag 

there were but two boats 

in the race, and the foul 

that had been imminent 

throughout was at length 

achieved with a rattle of 

oars and a storm of curses. 

They were clear again in a 

moment, the shirt-sleeved 

crew getting away with a 

distinct lead, and it was at 

about this juncture that I 

became aware that the 

coxswains had abandoned 

their long-handled tillers, 

and were standing over 

their respective strokes, 

shoving frantically at their 

oars, and maintaining the 

while a ceaseless bawl of 

encouragement and de- 

fiance. It looked like a 

foregone conclusion for 

the leaders, and the war 

of cheers rose to frenzy. 

The word ‘cheering,’ in- 

deed, is but an euphuism, 

and in no way expresses 

the serrated yell, composed of epithets, advice, and imprecations, 
that was flung like a live thing at the oncoming boats. The 
green jerseys answered to this stimulant with a wild spurt that 
drove the bow of their boat within a measurable distance of 
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their opponents’ stroke oar. In another second a thoroughly 

successful foul would have been effected, but the cox of the 

leading boat proved himself equal to the emergency by unshipping 

his tiller, and with it deaiing ‘ bow’ of the green jerseys such a. 
blow over the head as effectually dismissed him from the sphere 

of practical politics. 

A great roar of laughter greeted this feat of arms, and a 
voice at my dogcart’s wheel pierced the clamour : 

‘ More power to ye, Larry, me owld darlin’! ’ 

I looked down and saw Bat Callaghan, with shining eyes, and 
a face white with excitement, poising himself on one foot on the 
box of my wheel in order to get a better view of the race. 
Almost before I had time to recognise him, a man in a green 
jersey caught him round the legs and jerked him down. Callaghan 
fell into the throng, recovered himself in an instant, and rushed, 
white and dangerous, at his assailant. The Son of Liberty was 
no less ready for the fray, and what is known in Ireland as ‘ the 
father and mother of a row’ was imminent. Already, however, 
one of those unequalled judges of the moral temperature of a 
crowd, a sergeant of the R.I.C., had quietly interposed his bulky 
person between the combatants, and the coming trouble was 
averted. 

Elsewhere battle was raging. The race was over and the 
committee boat was hemmed in by the rival crews, supplemented 
by craft of all kinds. The ‘objection’ was being lodged, and in 
its turn objected to, and I can only liken the process to the 
screaming warfare of seagulls round a piece of carrion. The 
tumult was still at its height when out of its very heart two 
four-oared boats broke forth, and a pistol-shot proclaimed that 
another race had begun, the public interest in which was 
specially keen, owing to the fact that the rowers were stalwart 
country girls, who made up in energy what they lacked in skill. 
It was a short race, once round the mark boat only, and, like a 
successful farce, it ‘ went with a roar’ from start to finish. Foul 
after foul, each followed by a healing interval of calm, during 
which the crews, who had all caught crabs, were recovering 
themselves and their oars, marked its progress; and when the 
two boats, locked in an inextricable embrace, at length passed 
the winning flag, and the crews, oblivious of judges and public, 
fell to untrammelled personal abuse and to doing up their hair, 
I decided that I had seen the best of the fun, and prepared to go 
home. 


It was, as it happened, the last race of the day, and nothing 
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remained in the way of excitement save the greased pole with the 
pig slung in a bag at the end of it. My final impression of the 
Lough Lonen Regatta was of Callaghan’s lithe figure, sleek and 
dripping, against the yellow sky, as he poised on the swaying 
pole with the broken gold of the water beneath him. 

Limited as was my experience of the South-west of Ireland, I 
was in no way surprised to hear on the following afternoon from 
Peter Cadogan that there had been ‘sthrokes’ the night before, 
when the boys were going home from the regatta, and that the 
police were searching for one Jimmy Foley. 

‘What do they want him for ?’ I asked. 

‘Sure it’s according as a man that was bringing a car of bog- 
wood was tellin’ me, sir,’ answered Peter, pursuing his occupation 
of washing the dogcart with unabated industry ; ‘ they say Jimmy’s 
wife went roaring to the police, saying she could get no account 
of her husband.’ 


‘I suppose he’s beaten some fellow and is hiding,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘Well, that might be, sir,’ assented Peter respectfully. He 
plied his mop vigorously in intricate places about the springs, 
which would, I knew, have never been explored save for my 
presence. 

‘It’s what John Hennessy was saying, that he was hard set 
to get his horse past Cluin Cross, the way the blood was sthrewn 
about the road,’ resumed Peter; ‘sure they were fighting like 
wasps in it half the night.’ 

‘Who were fighting ?’ 

‘IT couldn’t say, indeed, sir. Some o’ thim low rakish lads from 
the town, I suppose,’ replied Peter with virtuous respectability. 

When Peter Cadogan was quietly and intelligently candid, to 
pursue an inquiry was seldom of much avail. 

Next day in Skebawn I met little Murray, the district inspector, 
very alert and smart in his rifle-green uniform, going forth to 
collect evidence about the fight. He told me that the police were 
pretty certain that one of the Sons of Liberty, named Foley, 
had been murdered, but, as usual, the difficulty was to get anyone 
to give information ; all that was known was that he was gone, 
and that his wife had identified his cap, which had been found 
drenched with blood by the roadside. Murray gaveit as his 
opinion that the whole business had arisen out of the row over 
the disputed race, and that there must have been a dozen people 
looking on when the murder was done; but so far no evidence was 
forthcoming, and after a day and a night of search the police had 
not been able to find the body. 
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‘No,’ said Flurry Knox, who had joined us, ‘and if it was 
any of those mountainy men did away with him you might 
scrape Ireland with a small-tooth comb and you'll not get him!’ 

That evening I smoked an after-dinner cigarette out of doors 
in the mild starlight, strolling about the rudimentary paths of | 


I MET LITTLE MURRAY, THE DISTRICT INSPECTOR 


what would, I hoped, some day be Philippa’s garden. The bats 
came stooping at the red end of my cigarette, and from the covert 
behind the house I heard once or twice the delicate bark of a fox. 
Civilisation seemed a thousand miles off, as far away as the falling 
star that had just drawn a line of pale fire halfway down the 
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northern sky. I had been nearly a year at Shreelane House by 
myself now, and the time seemed very long tome. It was slow 
work putting by money, even under the austerities of Mrs. 
Cadogan’s régime, and though I had warned Philippa I meant to 
marry her after Christmas, there were moments, and this was one 
of them, when it seemed an idle threat. 

‘Pether!’ the strident voice of Mrs. Cadogan intruded 
upon my meditations. ‘Go tell the Major his coffee is waitin’ 
on him !’ 

I went gloomily into my hideous study, and, with a resignation 
born of adversity, swallowed the mixture of chicory and liquorice 
which my housekeeper possessed the secret of distilling from the 
best and most expensive coffee. My theory about it was that it 
added to the illusion that I had dined, and moreover that it kept 
me awake, and I generally had a good deal of writing to do after 
dinner. 

It was eleven o’clock when I leaned back in my chair, having 
finished the notes I had been making on an adjourned case of 
‘stroke-hauling ’ salmon in the Lonen River; and wearied with 
the events of the day I dozed off. Perhaps it was the conjunc- 
tion in my brain of this fishing case and Foley’s strange disap- 
pearance, for in a singularly distinct vision I saw before me the 
banks of the stream, and some men in the attire of constables 
landing, not a salmon, but the body of the missing man! The 
scene came before me with wonderful clearness, and impressed me 
so mightily that I fell asleep still realising it. 

I got up early next morning and drove to Skebawn to see 
Murray. I had made up my mind to tell him what had happened 
to me, trusting that his Highland blood would save him from 
despising the supernatural because he did not understand _ it. 
Murray was, I discovered, not in a mood to despise the super- 
natural, or anything else that had a suggestion to make, having 
been out till nine o’clock on the previous night on a fruitless 
search for any clue to the mystery of Jimmy Foley’s disappearance. 

‘Well, it’s worth trying, I suppose,’ he admitted, ‘ but I may 
tell you the river’s a good mile from the place where the fight 


was. 


I had sessions to attend on the extreme outskirts of my district, 
and could not wait, as Murray suggested, to see the. thing out, 
but throughout the day the question as to whether or not I had 
made a fool of both him and myself was uncomfortably present 
with me. I did not get home.till the following day, and when I 
arrived I found a letter from Murray awaiting me. 

NO. XLII. VOL. VIII. F 
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‘Your dream was right. We found Foley’s body knocking 
about against the posts of the weir. The head was wrapped 
in his own green jersey, and had been smashed in by a stone. 
We suspect a fellow named Bat Callaghan, who has bolted, but I 
think there were a lot of them in it. I wish you would ring up 
that familiar of yours again and get us another tip. The inquest 
will be held ta-morrow.’ 

I re-read the letter slowly, and as I did so I knew how 
sceptically little I had expected the news it contained. All the 
psychological ambitions that had been dashed by the painful 
episode of Great Uncle McCarthy revived, and feeling that nothing 
could surprise me now, I laid out sheets of paper, and invited 
further developments. Surprise, however, awaited me, but in the 
form of total failure. James Foley refused to be rung up; the 
impenetrable door had closed again-upon him and his secret. 

The coroner’s jury took a cautious view of the cause of the 
catastrophe, and brought in a verdict of ‘death by misadventure,’ 
and I presently found it to be my duty to call a magisterial 
inquiry to further investigate the matter. A few days before this 
was to take place, I was engaged in the delicate task of displaying 
to my landlord, Mr. Flurry Knox, the defects of the pantry sink, 
when Mrs. Cadogan advanced upon us with the information that 
the Widow Callaghan from Cluin would be thankful to speak to 
me, and had brought me a present of ‘a fine young goose.’ 

‘Is she come over here looking for Bat?’ said Flurry, with- 
drawing his arm and the longest kitchen-ladle from the pipe that 
he had been probing; ‘she knows you're handy at hiding your 
friends, Mary; maybe it’s he that’s stopping the drain!’ 

Mrs. Cadogan turned her large red face upon her late em- 
ployer. 

‘I wish yerself was stuck in it, Master Flurry, the way ye’d 
hear Pether cursin’ the full 0’ the house when he’s striving to 
wash the things in that unnatural little trough.’ 

‘Are you sure it’s Peter does all the cursing ?’ retorted Flurry. 
‘I hear Father Scanlan has it in for you this long time for not 
going confession.’ 

The contest might have been continued indefinitely, had I not 
struck up the swords with a request that Mrs. Callaghan might 
be sent round to the hall door. There we found a tall, grey-haired 
countrywoman waiting for us at the foot of the steps, in the 
hooded blue cloak that is peculiar to the south of Ireland; from 
the fact that she clutched a pocket handkerchief in her right 
hand I augured a stormy interview, but nothing could have been 
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more self-restrained and even imposing than the reverence with 
which she greeted Flurry and me. 

‘Good morning to your honours,’ she began, with a dignified 
and extremely imminent snuffle. ‘I ask your pardon for troubling 
you, Major Yeates, but I haven’t a one in the counthry to give 
me an adwice, and I have no confidence only in your honour’s 
experiments.’ 

‘Experience she means,’ prompted Flurry. ‘Didn’t you get 
advice enough out of Mr. Murray yesterday?’ he went on aloud. 
‘T heard he was at Cluin to see you.’ 

‘And if he was itself, it’s little adwantage anyone’d get out 
of that little whipper-shnapper of a shnap-dhragon!’ responded 
Mrs. Callaghan tartly ; ‘he was with me for a half-hour giving 
me every big rock of English till I hada reel in me head. I 
declare to ye, Mr. Flurry, after he had gone out 0’ the house, ye 
wouldn’t throw three farthings for me!’ 

The pocket handkerchief was here utilised, after which, with 
a heavy groan, Mrs. Callaghan again took up her parable. 

‘I towld him first and last I’d lose me life if I had to go into 
the coort,.and if I did itself sure th’ attorneys could rip no more 
out o’ me than what he did himself.’ 

‘Did you tell him where was Bat?’ inquired Flurry 
casually. 

At this Mrs. Callaghan immediately dissolved into tears. 

‘Is it Bat?’ she howled. ‘If th’ angel Gabriel came down 
from heaven asking*me where was Bat, I could give him no 
satisfaction. The divil a know I know what’s happened him. 
He came home with me sober and good-natured from the rogatta, 
and the next morning he axed a fresh egg for his breakfast, and 
God forgive me, I wouldn’t break the score I was taking to the 
hotel, and with that he slapped the cup o’ tay into the fire and 
went out the door, and I never got a word of him since, good nor 
bad. God knows ’tis I got throuble with that poor boy, and he 
the only one I have to look to in the world!’ 

I cut the matter short by asking her what she wanted me to 
do for her, and sifted out from amongst much extraneous detail 
the fact that she relied upon my renowned wisdom and clemency 
to:preserve her from being .called as a witness at the coming 
inquiry. The gift of the goose served its intended purpose of 
embarrassing my position, but in spite of it I broke to the Widow 
Callaghan my inability to help her. She did not, of course, 
believe me, but she was too well-bred to say so. In Ireland one 
becomes accustomed to this attitude. 
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As it turned out, however, Bat Callaghan’s mother had 
nothing to fear from the inquiry. She was by turns deaf, 
imbecile, garrulously candid, and furiously abusive of Murray’s 
principal witness, a frightened lad of seventeen, who had sworn 
to having seen Callaghan and Jimmy Foley‘ shaping at one 
another to fight,’ at an hour when, according to Mrs. Callaghan, 
he was ‘lying sthretched on the beddeen with a sick shtomach’ 
in consequence of the malignant character of the porter supplied 
by the last witness’s father. It all ended, as such cases so often 
do in Ireland, in complete moral certainty in the minds of all 
concerned as to the guilt of the accused, and entire impotence on 
the part of the law to prove it. A warrant was issued for the 
arrest of Bartholomew Callaghan ; and the clans of Callaghan 
and Foley fought rather more bloodily than usual, as occasion 
served ; and at intervals during the next few months Murray 
used to ask me how James Foley was getting on, and if I had 
received any more communications from the Dead Letter Office, 
to which I was wont to reply with condolences on the failure 
of the R.I.C. to find the Widow Callaghan’s only son for her ; 
and that was about all that came of it. 

Events with which the present story has no concern took 
me to England towards the end of the following March. It 
so happened that my old regiment, the ——th Fusiliers, was 
quartered at Whincastle, within a couple of hours by rail of 
Philippa’s home, where I was staying, and, since my wedding 
was now within measurable distance, my former brothers-in- 
arms invited me over to dine and sleep, and to receive a vale- 
dictory silver claret jug that they were magnanimous enough to 
bestow upon a backslider. I enjoyed the dinner as much as any 
man can enjoy his dinner when he knows he has to make a 
speech at the end of it; through much and varied conversation 
I strove, like a nervous mother who cannot trust her offspring 
out of her sight, to keep before my mind’s eye the opening 
sentences that I had composed in the train ; I felt that if I could 
only ‘get away’ satisfactorily I might trust the Ayala (’89) to 
do the rest, and of that fount of inspiration there was no lack. 
As it turned out, I got away all right, though the sight of the 
double line of expectant faces and red mess jackets nearly 
scattered those precious opening sentences, and I am afraid that 
so faras the various subsequent points went that I had intended 
to make, I stayed away; however, neither Demosthenes, nor a 
Nationalist member at a Cork election, could have been listened 
to with more gratifying attention, and I sat down, hot and happy, 
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to be confronted with my own flushed visage, hideously reflected 
in the glittering paunch of the claret jug. 

Once safely over the presentation, the evening mellowed into 
frivolity, and it was pretty late before I found myself settled 
down to whist, at sixpenny points, in the ancient familiar way, 
while most of the others fell to playing pool in the billiard-room 
next door. I have played whist from my youth up; with the 
preternatural seriousness of a subaltern, with the self-assurance 
of a senior captain, with the privileged irascibility of a major ; and 
my eighteen months of abstinence at Shreelane had only whetted 
my appetite for what I consider the best of games. After the 
long lonely evenings there, with the rats for company, and, 
for relaxation, a ‘deck’ of that specially demoniacal American 
variety of patience, known as ‘Fooly Ann,’ it was wondrous 
agreeable to sit again among my fellows, and ‘lay the longs’ on 
a severely scientific rubber of whist, as though Mrs. Cadogan and 
the Skebawn Bench of Magistrates had never existed. 

We were in the first game of the second rubber, and I was 
holding a very nice playing hand; I had early in the game 
moved forth my trumps to battle, and I was now in the ineffable 
position of scoring with the small cards of my long suit. The 
cards fell and fell in silence, and Ballantyne, my partner, raked 
in the tricks like a machine. The concentrated quiet of the game 
was suddenly arrested by a sharp, unmistakable sound from the 
barrack yard outside, the snap of a Lee-Metford rifle. 

‘What was that ?’ exclaimed Moffat, the senior major. 

Before he had finished speaking there was a second shot. 

‘ By Jove, those were rifle-shots! Perhaps I’d better go and 
see what’s up,’ said Ballantyne, who was captain of the week, 
throwing down his cards and making a bolt for the door. 

He had hardly got out of the room when the first long high 
note of the ‘assembly’ sang out, sudden and clear. We all 
sprang to our feet, and as the bugle-call went shrilly on, the 
other men came pouring in from the billiard-room, and stam- 
peded to their quarters to get their swords. At the same 
moment the mess sergeant appeared at the outer door with a 
face as white as his shirt-front. 

‘The sentry on the magazine guard has been shot, sir!’ he 
said excitedly to Moffat. ‘They say he’s dead!’ 

We were all out in the barrack square in an instant; it was 
clear moonlight, and the square was already alive with hurrying 
figures buttoning on tunics and cramming on caps as they ran to 
fallin. I was a free agent these times, and I followed the mess 
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sergeant across the square towards the distant corner where the 
magazine stands. As we doubled round the end of the men’s 
quarters, we nearly ran into a small party of men who were 
advancing slowly and heavily in our direction. 

. *’Ere he is, sir!’ said the mess sergeant, stopping himself 
abruptly. 

They were carrying the sentry to the hospital. Huis busby 
had fallen off; the moon shone mildly on his pale, convulsed 
face, and foam and strange inhuman noises came from his lips. 
His head was rolling from side to side on the arm of one of the 
men who was carrying him; as it turned towards me I was 
struck by something vaguely familiar in the face, and I wondered 
if he had been in my old company. 

‘What’s his name, sergeant ?’ I said to the mess sergeant. 

‘ Private Harris, sir,’ replied the sergeant; ‘ he’s only lately come 
up from the depét, and this was his first time on sentry by him- 
self.’ 

I went back to the mess, and in process of time the others 
straggled in, thirsting for whiskies-and-sodas, and full of such 
information as there was to give. Private Harris was not 
wounded ; both the shots had been fired by him, as was testified 
by the state of his rifle and the fact that two of the cartridges 
were missing from the packet in his pouch. 

‘I hear he was a queer, sulky sort of chap always,’ said 
Tomkinson, the subaltern of the day, ‘ but if he was having a try 
at suicide he made a bally bad fist of it.’ 

‘He made as good a fist of it as you did of putting on 
your sword, Tommy,’ remarked Ballantyne, indicating a dangling 
white strap of webbing, that hung down like a tail below Mr. 
Tomkinson’s mess jacket. ‘Nerves, obviously, in both cases ! ’ 

The exquisite satisfaction afforded by this discovery to Mr. 
Tomkinson’s brother officers found its natural outlet in a bear 
fight that threatened to become more or less general, and in the 
course of which I slid away unostentatiously to bed in Ballantyne’s 
quarters, and took the precaution of barricading my door. 

Next morning, when I got down to breakfast, I found 
Ballantyne and two or three others in the mess-room, and my 
first inquiry was for Private Harris. 

‘Oh, the poor chap’s dead,’ said Ballantyne ; ‘it’s a very queer 
business altogether. I think he must have been wrong in the 
top story. The Doctor was with him when he came to out of 
the fit, or whatever it was, and O’Reilly—that’s the Doctor y’ 
know, Irish of course, and, by the way, poor Harris was an Irish- 
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man too—says that he could only jibber at first, but then he got 
better, and he got out of him that when he had been on sentry-go 
for about half an hour, he happened to look up at the angle of 
the barrack wall near where it joins the magazine tower and saw 
a face looking at him over it. He challenged and got no answer, 
but the face just stuck there staring at him; he challenged again, 
- and then, as O’Reilly said, he “just oop with his royfle and blazed 
at it.”’ Ballantyne was not above the common English delusion 
that he could imitate an Irish brogue. 

‘Well, what happened then ?’ 

‘Well, according to the poor devil’s own story, the face just 
kept on looking at him and he had another shot at it, and “ My 
God Almighty,” he said to O'Reilly, “it was there always!” 
While he was saying that to O’Reilly he began to chuck another 
fit, and apparently went on chucking them till he died a couple 
of hours ago.’ 

‘One result. of it is,’ said another man, ‘that they couldn’t 
get a man to go on sentry there alone last night. I expect we 
shall have to double the sentries there every night as long as 
we're here.’ 

‘Silly asses!’ remarked Tomkinson, but he said it without 
conviction. 

After breakfast we went out to look at the wall by the maga- 
zine. It was about eleven feet high, with a coped top, and they 
told me there was a deep and wide dry ditch on the outside. A 
ladder was brought, and we examined the angle of the wall at 
which Harris said the face had appeared. He had made a 
beautiful shot, one of his bullets having flicked a piece off the 
ridge of the coping exactly at the corner. 

‘It’s not the kind of shot a man would make if he had been 
drinking,’ said Moffat, regretfully abandoning his first simple 
hypothesis ; ‘ he must have been mad.’ 

‘I wish I could find out who his people are,’ said Brownlow, 
the adjutant, who had joined us; ‘they found in his box a letter 
to him from his mother, but we can’t make out the name of 
the place. By Jove, Yeates, you’re an Irishman, perhaps you can 
help us.’ 

He handed me a letter in a dirty envelope. There was no 
address given, the contents were very short, and I may be forgiven 
if I transcribe them :— 

‘My dear Son, I hope you are well as this leaves me at 
present, thanks be to God for it. Iam very much unaisy about 
the cow. She swelled up this morning, she ran in and was 
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frauding and I did not do but to run up for tom sweeney in the 
minute. We are thinking it is too much lairels or an eirub she 
took. I do not know what I will do with her. God help one 
that’s alone with himself I had not a days luck since you went 
away. And so I remain ‘Your FOND MOTHER.’ 


‘Well, you don’t get much of a lead from the cow, do you? 
And what the deuce is an eirub?’ 

‘It’s another way of spelling herb,’ I said, turning over the 
envelope abstractedly. The post-mark was almost obliterated, 
but it struck me it might be construed into the word Skebawn. 

‘Look here,’ I said suddenly, ‘let me see Harris. It’s just 
possible I may know something about him.’ 

The sentry’s body had been laid in the dead-house near the 
hospital, and Brownlow fetched the key. It was a grim little 
whitewashed building, without windows, save a small one of 
lancet shape, high up in one gable, through which a streak of 
April sunlight fell sharp and slender on the whitewashed wall. 
The long figure of the sentry lay sheeted on a stone slab, and 
Brownlow, with his cap in his hand, gently uncovered the face. 

I leaned over and looked at it, and as I looked there came 
back to me the remembrance of a wild, dark face, of the young 
man who had stcod on my wheel shouting to the winning boat 
at the Lough Lonen Regatta. 

‘ That’s enough,’ I said; ‘I know him.’ 


THE BANDMASTER OF THE SONS OF LIBERTY 
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THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION 


BY R. G. GRAHAM 


In view of the present widely spread popularity of football, it is 
curious to note that in 1860, besides the Universities and Public 
Schools, only two clubs, the Dingley Dell and Crusaders, appeared 
in the sporting papers as playing first-class matches, and in The 
Field of 1862 hardly any mention is made of the game. The 
magnitude of the interest in football is now, however, hardly 
exceeded by that of cricket, which it rivals as a national game. 
Few of the countless thousands who enjoy it, however, know to 
whom they are indebted for the possibility of this manly sport 
becoming what we find it to-day. It is to the founders of, and 
early workers in, the ‘ Football Association’ that the credit must 
be given; and a short history of its inception and development 
should prove of interest. 

In the year 1863, John D. Cartwright wrote a series of articles 
pointing out the impossibility of football clubs being formed, and 
matches played, by men after leaving school, owing to every 
school having different rules. He advocated representatives of 
schools and the universities meeting, to draw up a set of laws 
for universal adoption, as easy to understand as those of cricket. 
A meeting took place; but it was found that men were fast 
wedded to their several systems, and refused to relinquish them 
or amalgamate with others. Eton thought the Rugby game 
plebeian, Rugby dubbed the Etonians cowards for not approving 
of ‘ hacking.’ One set wished to keep the ball on the ground and 
kick it through the goal sticks, whilst others wished to carry it and 
kick it over. Nothing came of the meeting, but the idea having 
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been started, some metropolitan clubs met together under the 
presidency of A. Pember of the N. Ns. Kilburn Club, and 
set to work to draw up acode for universal adoption. 

Several clubs existed then, but their matches were of no public 
interest, owing to the divergence of rules, each having its own 
‘Laws of the game.’ These were based in the main upon those of 
Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Charterhouse. When 
arranging a match, the rules under which it should be played had to 
be settled beforehand. They were usually a compromise, which had 
the effect of spoiling the play of both, besides being unintelligible 
to onlookers. The following two letters received by the Hon. 
Sec. of the Football Association, some time after its formation, 
but before the rules had been very generally adopted, will serve 
as an illustration. They were in reply to challenges from the 
clubs who had joined the Association, to the Universities. 


‘Exeter College, Oxford. 

‘ Dear Sir,—Having heard from Muir Mackenzie that you are 
thinking of getting up some football matches at Oxford for the 
Middlesex Club, I should be most happy to arrange a match on 
behalf of the Amalgamation Club if you havea vacantday. Our 
only engagement at present is on November 14. In case the 
match can be arranged, I should be obliged if you would kindly 
send me a copy of the rules which you wish to play. 

‘ Believe me, yours truly, 


‘KE. ARMSTRONG.’ 
‘To R. G. Graham, Esq.’ 


‘25 Green Street, Cambridge. 

‘Dear Sir,— We shall be happy to accept your challenge to 
play “ University v. County of Surrey’ with a few modifications of 
what you proposed. We do not like playing fewer than fifteen a 
side, and could not, I am afraid, play fewer than thirteen. We 
also prefer playing our own rules, but as the “ University’ and 
“the Association ” rules have a good deal in common, I dare say, 
we might very well play the latter. 

‘Yours truly, 


‘M. Trotter, Hon. Sec. 
‘R. G. Graham, Esq.’ 


At the meeting of these clubs, it was resolved to form the 
Football Association, with the object of carrying out the grand 
idea of framing a code of rules to be universally recognised. All 
the leading clubs were invited to send representatives to a 
meeting called in the autumn of 1863 by this Association, to 
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finally decide what these rules should be. Many signified their 
intention of supporting the Association in this effort, and attended 
the meeting. 

The old difficulties, however, arose, the chief being as to 
whether the ball should be carried or not, and tripping, charging, 
and hacking allowed. Arguments that football should be played 
with the feet to the exclusion of the hands partially prevailed, in 
that running with the ball was not permitted. It was also voted 
that tripping, charging, and hacking might be dispensed with 
after leaving school. In the end a set of rules was carried by a 
majority, and a start made. The following were the ‘ Laws of 
the game’ decided upon. They will be read with interest as the 
first attempt to conciliate and embrace all football players. 


Tue Laws OF THE GAME 


I. The maximum length of ground shall be 200 yards, the 
maximum BREADTH shall be 100 yards; the length and breadth 
shall be marked off with flags, and the goals shall be defined by 
two upright posts, 8 yards apart, without any tape or bar across 
them. 

II. The winners of the toss shall have the choice of goals. 
The game shall be commenced by a place kick from the centre of 
the ground by the side losing the toss, the other side shall not 
approach within 10 yards of the ball until it is kicked off. 

III. After a goal is won the losing side shall kick off, and 
goals shall be changed. 

IV. A goal shall be won when the ball passes between the 
goal posts or over the space between the goal posts (at whatever 
height), not being thrown, knocked on, or carried. 

V. When the ball is in ToucH the first player who touches it 
shall throw it from the point on the boundary line where it left 
the ground, in a direction at right angles with the boundary line, 
and it shall not be in play until it has touched the ground. 

VI. When a player has kicked the ball, any one of the same 
side who is nearer to the opponents’ goal line is out of play, and 
may not touch the ball himself nor in any way whatever prevent 
any other player from doing so until the ball has been played ; 
but no player is out of play when the ball is kicked from behind 
the goal line. 

VII. In case the ball goes behind the goal line, if a player on 
the side to whom the goal belongs first touches the ball, one of 
his side shall be entitled to a free kick from the goal line at the 
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point opposite the place where the ball shall be touched. Ifa 
player of the opposite side first touches the ball, one of his side 
shall be entitled to a free kick (but at the goal only) from a point 
15 yards from the goal line, opposite the place where the ball is 
touched; the opposing side shall stand behind their goal line 
until he has had his kick. 

VIII. If a player makes a Fair Catch he shall be entitled to a 
Free Kick, provided he claims it by making a mark with his heel 
at once; and in order to take such kick he may go as far back 
as he pleases, and no player on the opposite side shall advance 
beyond his mark until he has kicked. 

IX. No player shall carry the ball. 

X. Neither tripping nor hacking shall be allowed, and no 
player shall use his hands to hold or push his adversary. 

XI. A player shall not throw the ball or pass it to another. 

XII. No player shall take the ball from the ground with his 
hands while it is in play under any pretence whatever. 

XIII. No player shall wear projecting nails, iron plates, or 
gutta-percha on the soles or heels of his boots. 


Some twenty clubs had announced their intention of joining the 
Association ; but Laws IX. and X. proved too drastic for the Rugby- 
ites as a whole, whilst laws carried in their interest displeased 
the followers of the other style of games. In the end half this 
number deserted, which was very discouraging. The few clubs, 
however, who adopted these rules, arranged matches among 
themselves, and did all in their power to give publicity to the 
movement. Those which took the most active part in this were 
the Barnes, Wanderers, Civil Service, Royal Engineers, N. Ns. 
Kilburn, Crystal Palace, and Sheffield Football Clubs. 

The Barnes Club, recruited from the rowing element and the 
noted army cramming establishments of Messrs. Baty and Inch- 
bald, was very strong. It wasa sporting club in which that good 
old sportsman J. Johnston, the owner of Pretender, took a great 
interest, placing his field, opposite his residence, Castelnau House, 
at its disposal for matches and the club’s athletic sports. The 
latter in those days were very important meetings, a feature being 
a football race. For this the course was roped, each runner 
having ten feet between his ropes, with a football at his feet 


‘at the starting post. The winner was he who got his ball first 


past the winning post, without going out of his course. This 
was to encourage the great art of ‘dribbling,’ so much more 
studied in those days before the ‘passing’ game was possible, 
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owing to the original ‘off-side’ rule. To keep the ball for two 
hundred yards within the ropes, going at anything like racing 
pace, was no easy matter. In 1867 the committee of this club 
consisted of Messrs. S. le Blanc Smith, Frampton May, R. W. 
Willis and R. G. Graham (a very good London rowing club 
‘four’), with the Marquis of Ely representing Baty’s, and Mr. 
E. C. Morley, the then president of the Football Association. 
Amongst its best forward players were Lords William and Marcus 
Beresford. The Wanderers, led by that fine ‘back,’ Mr. C. W. 
Alcock, an Old Harrovian, drew their members chiefly from public- 
school men. To the Sheffield Club, with the active support of 
Messrs. H. W. Chambers and W. Chesterman, must be given the 
credit of pioneering the movement out of the London district. 
In the other clubs Messrs. J. Kirkpatrick and E. Wawn, of the 
Civil Service, Mr. A. Pember, of the N. Ns. Kilburn, and Mr. 
W. J. C. Cutbill, of the Crystal Palace, lent valuable aid to the 
Association. Notwithstanding all efforts, however, the movement 
did not progress, and at the commencement of the season of 
1866-7, three years after its foundation, only the following ten 
clubs were members :— 


Barnes Football Club Royal Engineers (Chatham) Football 
Civil Service Football Club Club 

Crystal Palace Football Club Sheffield Football Club 

Kensington School Football Club Wanderers Football Club 

London Scottish (Rifles) Football Club | Worlabye House (Baty’s) Football 
N. Ns. Kilburn Football Club Club 


Great regret was expressed at the annual general meeting 
that the work of the Association was looked upon with distrust, 
especially by the public schools, none of which had joined the 
movement. It was deplored that the officers of the Association 
had not succeeded in firmly establishing a code of rules which 
met with universal approbation. Assurance was given that the 
committee had no selfish feeling in the matter, and would gladly 
assist in the establishment of one game, from whatsoever source 
it emanated. Some comfort, however, was taken from the fact 
that 122 matches, played under their rules, had been reported 
in the sporting papers in the last three months of 1866. This 
showed at all events a greatly increased interest in the game of 
football, and the hope was not abandoned that the desired end 
might yet be reached. It was, however, recognised that some 
new departure must be taken, and fresh energy thrown into the 
cause. With this object, important alterations were made in the 
‘Laws of the game,’ bringing them still more in conformity with 
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the several ‘non-handling’ games. The tendency in the 
alterations already made had been in this direction, the ‘ free 
kick’ from a ‘fair catch’ having disappeared, and the ‘ off-side’ 
law altered, as it now stands. At this meeting, on the proposi- 
tion of the Wanderers, ‘ rouges’ or ‘ touches down’ were abolished. 
These allowed a player who touched the ball first behind his 
opponent’s goal line to have a ‘free kick’ at a goal, at a point 
fifteen yards from the goal line, opposite where he touched the 
ball, the opposing side standing behind their goal line. At the 
instance of the Barnes Club, it was specifically forbidden to 
‘knock on’ the ball. Also to secure a goal, the ball had to 
pass under the tape, instead of ‘at whatever height.’ These 
alterations practically brought the laws to what they are at the 
present day. In the ‘Rules of the game’ additions have been 
made to cope with professionals (who did not then exist), and 
with the magnitude of the business of the Association. The 
chief alterations in the ‘laws’ are the introduction of a referee, 
with power to enforce penalties, the chief being the ‘ penalty 
kick,’ and the privileges given to the goal-keeper. 

It was hoped that these alterations might conciliate many 
clubs and schools other than those who followed the Rugby 
game. It had become evident that to amalgamate the two 
classes was impossible, and the Association decided to throw in 
its lot entirely with the opponents of Rugby. The work which 
the hon. sec. now took upon himself was prodigious. He 
undertook to send out the following circular to every known 
football club in the United Kingdom, and to undertake the 
correspondence resulting therefrom. 


(Copy of Circular) 
The Football Association, 1867. 


‘Dear Sir,—I wish to call your attention to this Association. 
It has now been in existence for nearly four years, and its rules 
have had the careful consideration of all the most experienced 
football players in the Metropolis. The result, after many 
meetings and much patient labour, is that a code of rules has 
been formed, at once simple and easy of adoption. They are, as 
far as possible, free from unnecessary danger, yet retaining all 
that is most scientific and interesting, in all the diversified games 
that have been in vogue. I now ask the co-operation of your 
club in the great object which is so desirable, viz. the establish- 
ment of an universal code according to which all matches may be 
played. If your club is willing to aid the Association, will you 
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be good enough; to authorise me to include it amongst its 
members, that you.may have the power of proposing any amend- 
ments in the rules at the next general meeting ? 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
G. GRAHAM, 
‘Hon. Sec, Football Association? 


This letter aptly describes the ideas and objects of the officers 
of the Association. ‘The response was gratifying, particularly in 
the adhesion of the two important public schools, Westminster 
and Charterhouse. A mass of correspondence fell upon the hon. 
sec., questions being asked and advice given, together with 
persuasion that they should help in the. great undertaking. 
New clubs wanted copies of the rules, either to use in their 
entirety, or as guides to found their own rules upon. These 
were always sent, and every letter punctiliously answered all 
over the country. Asan instance, Mr. Ernest M. Royds, from the 
Bank, Rochdale, wrote that a football club was being got up in 
that town and wanted to see the Association rules. He seemed 
satisfied with them himself, but his fellow-members ‘ wanted to 
know a few more things which the rules didn’t mention.” Some 
of the questions were very amusing, but it seems quite extra- 
ordinary how so many doubts could arise about what appeared to 
be very simple rules. It must be remembered, however, how little 
the game was played in those days. Mr. J. R. Sturgis, writing 
from Eton College, said he had given the proposal that Eton 
should jom the Association every consideration, but had come 
to the conclusion that the rules, though unobjectionable in 
themselves, were too lax and too simple. They were, however, 
so similar to the Eton rules, that they could undertake to play 
them if necessity required. He thought their rules involved so 
much more science and honest work, that he hoped he should 
never see any game but the Eton game played there. He 
concluded by saying he thought the Association a capital institu- 
tion, and one which tended to increase the importance of football, 
yet he thought it for the interest of the game to preserve the 
varied forms of it which existed in the public schools. 

Mr. Edward 8. Roscoe, writing from Radley College, regretted 
they could not join, though he wished sincerely all schools would 
play the same rules. He concluded by saying if Eton, Harrow, 
and Rugby would give up their separate rules, other schools 
might be induced to follow their example. Mr. F. Ellis from Rugby 
declined, owing to the Association rules differing so thoroughly 


from theirs. He wished, however, a code of rules could be drawn 
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up which might be used by all playing the Rugby game. He 
concluded with ‘If the Football Association wish to complete 
thoroughly their good work, they might turn their attention to 
this subject.’ The Association, however, had its hands quite full, 
and all its energies taxed to carry through the work it had 
undertaken, which was to form a code to be agreed upon by the 
majority of clubs who troubled to attend their meetings, and by 
this means, if possible, to make one general game of football, as 
cricket was. Mr. W. M. Chinnery promptly wrote that he would 
, bring the matter before his committee of the London Athletic 
Club, but in the meantime took upon himself to give the name 
of the club as joining and supporting the Association. Besides 
direct replies to the circular, letters from country towns in all 
parts of England came, saying clubs were being formed, but 
they could not agree upon the rules to be adopted. Could they 
have a copy of the Association rules and any advice in the matter ? 
Thus, by the publicity given, the hon. sec. of the Association 
became in the year 1867 «a sort of general adviser to the new 
clubs which were springing up in all directions. 

It was really only from this year that the Association 
established itself as a recognised institution. The result of all 
the correspondence trebled the list of members, which were made 
up of the following clubs : 


THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION 
List of Members, Jan. 1, 1868 


Amateur Athletic Football Club 

Barnes Football Club 

Bramham College (Yorks) Football 
Club 

Brixton Football Club 

Charterhouse School Football Club 

C. C. C. Clapham Football Club 

Civil Service Football Club | 

Clifden House (Brentford) Football 
Club 

Cowley School (Oxford) Football Club 

Crystal Palace Football Club 

Donington Grammar School (Lin- 
colnshire) Football Club 

Forest School Football Club 

Hitchin Football Club 

Holt (Wilts) Football Club 

Hull College Football Club 

Kensington School Football Club 


Leamington College Football Club 

London Athletic Football Club 

London Scottish (Rifles) Football 
Club 

Milford College (South Wales) Foot- 
ball Club 

N. Ns. Kilburn Football Club 

Reigate Football Club 

Royal Engineers (Chatham) Football 
Club 

Sheffield Football Club 

Totteridge Park (Herts) Football 
Club 

Upton Park Football Club 

Wanderers Football Club 

West Brompton College Football Club 

Westminster School Football Club 

Worlabye House (Roehampton) Foot- 
ball Club 
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Though only this number had actually joined, the hon. sec., 
through his correspondence, was aware of numerous other eas 
who were playing the rules. 

On October 5, 1867, the Committee of the Association met 
to congratulate themselves upon the new blood which had been 
infused into their ranks, and to consider the best means of further 
promoting its extension during the coming season. With the 
object of securing the united co-operation of the clubs now 
playing their rules, and attracting others, it was decided to 
arrange a county match to be played under the Association 
Rules. The captains of all the leading clubs were communicated 
with, in order to obtain their opinions on the subject of the 
qualification necessary to constitute county players. At a 
subsequent meeting, on October 14, these opinions having been 
obtained, it was unanimously resolved that to be a bond fide 
representative of a county, a player must have resided three 
years or have been born in the county. The match decided 
upon was Middlesex v. Surrey and Kent, Mr. C. W. Alcock for 
the former and Mr. R. G. Graham for the latter being appointed as 
captains to select the teams. The date fixed was November 2, 
to take place at Beaufort House, Walham Green. Thoroughly 
representative teams were secured, and but for the unfortunate 
occurrence of the ground being withdrawn almost at the last 
moment, it would have proved in every way a great success. As 
the first county match which had ever been played at football, it 
becomes historical. Its effect was greatly to increase the growing 
interest in the movement of the Association, and a second county 
match was determined upon between Surrey and Kent. The 
former was again captained by Mr. R. G. Graham, and the latter 
by Mr. A. F. Kinnaird, then of Trinity College, Cambridge. Both 
matches ended in a ‘draw,’ no goals being obtained. As the 
first football match of real public importance, the following 
account, which appeared in the Field, is interesting : 


MIDDLESEX UV. SURREY AND KENT 


A bond fide county match is such a complete novelty in the 
football world, that we can hardly wonder at the numbers who 
thronged to Beaufort House on Saturday last, the 2nd inst., to 
witness the inaugurating contest between the above teams, which 
was advertised to take place on the scene of the last inter-Univer- 
sity athletic sports; and we can cordially sympathise with the 
disappointment they must have felt when they discovered on 
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their arrival that, in consequence of some unaccountable disagrec- 
ment between Lord Ranelagh and the hon. secretary of the 
Amateur Athletic Club, who had let the ground for this occasion, 
the promoters of the match were, at the eleventh hour, compelled 
to seek refuge in the wilds of Battersea Park. Shortly after three 
o’clock the representatives of the rival parties had mustered in 
good force, and about half-past three o’clock all the preliminaries 
necessary for the commencement of the game had been settled. 
The Middlesex men were unfortunate in losing the toss, by which 
they were compelled to play against the wind; without loss of 
time, howéver, the ball was kicked off by the Middlesex captain, 
and the fight was opened in real earnest. The ground was in a 
most objectionable state, and totally unfit for football purposes, 
and the grass, which was several inches in length and extremely 
thick, effectually prevented all attempts at dribbling, or any 
exhibition of the quick play which we might have expected from 
the reputation of many of the players engaged in this contest. 
Notwithstanding the great difficulty experienced in moving, the 
game was carried on from the start to the finish with unabated 
vigour. For the first half-hour the two teams appeared so 
evenly matched that it was difficult to decide in favour of either 
as the ball travelled backwards and forwards with each successive 
rush of the rival players; but during the latter portion of the 
game the forward play of the Middlesex men exhibited a decided 
improvement, and the ball, well worked up by J. B. Martin and 
G. G. Kennedy, was kept up for some time hovering in dangerous 
proximity to the goal occupied by the United Counties, which was 
throughout well defended by J. Cockerell and R. W. Willis. In 
consequence of the length of the grass, which was naturally all 
in favour of a defensive game, the fire of the Middlesex men 
proved of no avail, and a well-judged kick by one of the defending 
goal-keepers carried the ball to P. Rhodes and P. M. Thornton, 
who, by a splendid run-down, placed the Middlesex goal in great 
danger, P. Rhodes, by superior speed of foot, having outstripped 
the last goal-keeper of Middlesex and driven the ball down in front 
of the hostile goal, which, but for a little over-anxiety and eager- 
ness to secure his prize, must have fallen. The game was soon re- 
‘commenced, and from this time until the conclusion of the game, 
‘the men of Surrey and Kent were closely besieged within their own 
lines by their opponents, who were, however, unable to achieve 
any decisive result ; and when time was called, the match ter- 
minated in a draw, neither side having obtained a goal. This 
inaugurating contest produced such an exciting game, and proved 
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such a decided success, that we may look forward to a series of 
similar friendly meetings between the various counties during the 
winter months. Football has lately increased to such gigantic 
dimensions, that it needs something more than ordinary club 
matches to bring out the rising talent. The names of the players 
who were engaged in this first contest are a sufficient guarantee 
that the promoters—who, we are infornied, are the officers of the 
Football Association—desire impartially to perform their duties 
to select the best players without regard to public schools or 
especial cliques, and we must congratulate them on the efficient 
manner in which they have commenced their work. For 
Middlesex the most conspicuous players were G. G. Kennedy, 
C. E. B. Nepean, and W. J. Dixon; for Surrey and Kent, 
P. Rhodes, P. M. Thornton, R. G. Graham (forwards), and 
J. Cockerell and R. W. Willis in defence of goal did good service. 
The following is a list of the players :—Middlesex : C. W. Alcock 
(Wanderers), A. Baker (N.N.’s), W. J. Dixon (Old Westminster), 
G. G. Kennedy (Harrow Chequers), G. H. Lee (Westminster 
School), J. B. Martin (Crusaders), C. E. B. Nepean (Charterhouse 
School), J. C. Smith (Westminster School), E. W. Wylde (Old 
Westminster), H. Emanuel (N.N.’s), and R. C. Thornton (Wan- 
derers). Surrey and Kent: J. Cockerell (Crystal Palace), 
W. J. C. Cutbill (Crystal Palace), C.C. Dacre (Clapham Grammar 
School), R. G. Graham (Barnes Club), J. Kirkpatrick (Civil 
Service), W. B. Money (Harrow Chequers), J. K. Barnes, P. 
Rhodes (Wanderers), F. B. Soden (C.C.C.’s), P. M. Thornton 
(Wanderers), C. J. Thornton (Eton College), R. M. Thornton, 
and R. W. Willis (Barnes Club). W. B. Money, owing to an 
accident, was. unable to leave Cambridge, and C. J. Thornton 
arrived too late, in consequence of the change of ground, to take 
part in the game. 

The following is a list of the players in the second match.— 
Kent: Messrs A. F. Kinnaird (Trin. Coll., Cambridge) (captain), 
E. Lubbock (West Kent), J. B. Martin (Wanderers), F. G. Paulson 
(Charterhouse School), E. O. Berens (Crusaders), A. Baker (No 
Names), W. J. C. Cutbill (Crystal Palace), D. Allport (Crystal 
Palace) A. C. Chamberlain (Crystal Palace), P. Norman (Old 
Etonian), E. A. Hoare (St. John’s Coll., Cambridge), J. T. Goldney 
(Old Harrovian). Surrey : R. G. Graham (Barnes Club) (captain), 
J. Cockerell (Crystal Palace), G. C. Dacre (Clapham Grammar 
School), P. Rhodes (Wanderers), H. Richardson (Reigate Hill 
Club), F. B. Soden (C.C.C., Clapham), J. E. Tayloe (C.C.C., 
Clapham), A. Thompson (Wanderers), R. W. Willis (Barnes 
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Club), J. K. Barnes (Barnes Club), E. C. Morley (Barnes Club), 
W. Collins (Barnes Club). 

These matches had the desired effect of still further calling 
attention to the work of the Association, and football generally. 
The fact of two schools, Westminster and Charterhouse, having 
joined, whilst so many late members of other schools, amongst 
them the late captains of Eton and Radley Football Clubs, and 
the Rev. — Thring, of Uppingham, writing, heartily approving of 
the adoption of the code of rules, gave great impetus to the move- 
ment. More clubs were rapidly joining the Association, and new 
clubs were springing into existence in all directions. It was noted 
that three hundred matches were chronicled in the sporting 
papers, against one hundred and twenty-two in the same period 
of the previous season. The credit was freely given by these 
newspapers to the unselfish efforts of the officers of the Football 
Association in endeavouring to concentrate all clubs under one 
standard. Great enthusiasm was shown at the general meeting 
in 1868, and it was felt that the time had come to enlarge the 
number of the Committee. The officers at that time consisted 
of E. C. Morley, president, elected in 1867 in the place of A. 
Pember, who had held it from the commencement; R. G. 
Graham, hon. sec. and treasurer. Committee—C. W. Alcock, 
W. Chesterman, W. J. C. Cutbill, R. W. Willis. 

Of these six officers, half of them were supplied by the Barnes 
Football Club. 

At this meeting their number was doubled. The president, 
E. C. Morley, and hon. sec. and treas. R. G. Graham, both of 
the Barnes Club, were re-elected, and the following were the Com- 
mittee :—C. W. Alcock, Wanderers Football Club; W. Chester- 
man, Sheffield Football Club; W. J. C. Cutbill, Crystal Palace 
Football Club ; W. J. Dixon, Old Westminster (Flying Dutch- 
man) Football Club; Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Football Club; G. G. Kennedy, Harrow Chequers 
Football Club; A. F. Kinnaird, Trinity College, Cambridge, Foot- 
ball Club; J. Kirkpatrick, Civil Service Football Club; K. Muir 
Mackenzie, Balliol College, Oxford, Football Club; R. W. Willis, 
Barnes Football Club. 

The members of this Committee were all men celebrated in 
the football world, the majority being old public-school men 
of fame, whose introduction greatly promoted the eagerly desired 
universal code, from their acknowledged repute and influence as 
players. 

These elections, and a vote of thanks to the hon. secretary 
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for his energy on behalf of the Association, constituted the pro- 
ceedings, no alterations having been made in the rules. At a 
Committee meeting in October 1868, several more important 
matches were arranged between counties, London and the 
Universities, and London and Sheffield. The sanction of the 
Committee was also given to the publication of a work on foot- 
ball, entitled ‘John Lillywhite’s Football Annual.’ From this 
time the success of the Football Association was assured, and its 
progress continued by leaps and bounds, until the first idea of its 
promoters was practically achieved. Not absolutely, for there were 
still clubs playing the ‘handling’ game. It gradually dawned 
upon them that, if their game was to continue to exist, they must 
follow in the footsteps of the Association, and collect all their 
forces under one banner. With this object, in the year 1871, 
eight years after the formation of the Association, the Football 
Rugby Union came into existence on the lines of the Football 
Association. These two institutions soon embraced all the 
Football players of the United Kingdom. Thus, though one 
general code of rules for universal adoption was not realised, two 
codes were, solely by the efforts and example of the Football 
Association, brought into existence and universally adopted. 
The result is known by everyone, though few have any idea of 
the struggles against prejudice, and even ridicule, which the 
small body who formulated and worked at the idea had to con- 
tend with, to enable football to become a national game. This 
object has long since been attained, but how many of the millions 
who now enjoy football matches know to whom they are indebted 
for the possibility of those matches taking place? It is to the 
originators and early workers in the Football Association; and to 
them a debt of gratitude is due from the Sporting World. 


SOME GERMAN AND RUSSIAN STUDS 


BY F. WRENCH 


(Irish Land Commissioner) 


WHEN any one in Ireland wishes to describe particularly a fine 
pair of carriage horses, he generally says horses ‘such as one 
sees in the carriages of the Lord Lieutenant,’ and no doubt our 
Viceroy’s horses are about as good as they can be for the purpose. 
I had learnt from some of the London dealers that these horses 
came from North Germany, but was never able exactly to locate 
the spot. I also heard, when in Hungary and Austria, that some 
of the finest cavalry horses in the world were bred in Kast 
Prussia. At last I have had the pleasure of verifying both 
statements, when travelling through some of the fine horse- 
breeding districts of that province. Three of the great studs in 
Germany which I was recommended to visit were Celle, near 
Hanover; Graditz, for thoroughbreds only ; and Trakehnen. Of 
the latter, I shall try to give a somewhat full description. 

Celle is a quaint old town with a decidedly English look 
about it, and reminds one of some of the old market towns in 
Yorkshire. The stud buildings, situated just at the end of the 
town, are thoroughly practical and comfortable, and beautifully 
kept, not a straw being out of place. The stud consists of 250 
stallions; fourteen of these are thoroughbred, and all the rest 
half-bred Hanoverian. A half-bred sire is often the produce of a 
thoroughbred stallion and Hanoverian mare, who may have in 
her back breeding other indirect thoroughbred crosses; but 
these are not many, and in some cases there is no thoroughbred 
blood to be found on the pedigree cards at the foot of each stall, 
though the names of both Irish and Yorkshire half-bred horses 
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appear in a few instances. The regular Hanoverian type is a 
dark-brown or chestnut placid-looking harness horse, standing at 
least 16-1, with great limbs, a good look-out, with a fairly good 
back, and long enough to fill any harness. He is essentially a 
carriage horse, but with no particular action to boast of. The 
half-breds are let to the people at a service fee of twelve and a half 
marks,' with an extra ten marks if there is a foal; the thorough- 
breds are let at seventeen marks, with a like extra charge on a 
foal being born. Among the thoroughbreds are some born at 
Graditz, some purchased in France, for which I did not much 


HANOVERIAN STALLION KINSKY, BY KINGDOM - 


care, and two very fine old horses and good sires, Kingdom, by 
Kingcraft, and Adeptus, by Adonis. This is one of the largest 
stallion depéts in Germany, and nowhere can the Hanoverian 
horse be seen to better advantage, as the stallions of their breed 
are a well-selected, well-matched, and fine lot of horses. 

Graditz is within easy reach of Berlin, situated within a short 
distance of the interesting old town of Torgau on the Elbe, and 
it is on some of the meadows along the banks of that river that 
the horses have their best grazing; but I was not struck with 
Graditz as a specially good place for growing young animals, 
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The paddocks are much too dry and sandy, and though excellent 
crops appear to be grown there, and a bountiful harvest was being 
reaped, it is not the soil for really good grassland. 

The stud consists of fifty-three very carefully selected thorough- 
bred mares, most of them with plenty of bone and size, and 
five thoroughbred stallions, among them being the recently pur- 
chased Australian-bred Carnage, the Irish-bred Delphos, old 
Flageolet, and the famous St. Gatien. Almost the handsomest 
foals, however, that I saw there, were by Matchbox, now stand- 
ing at Kisber in Austria. Count Lehndorff, whose fame as one of 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH FREDERICK THE GREAT LIVED 


the highest authorities on horse-flesh is world-wide, lives a good 
deal at Graditz in a charming old hunting lodge, and the arrange- 
ments of the yards and boxes, paddocks, and notably the boxes 
for sick horses, are almost as perfect as it is possible to make them. 

Trakehnen is altogether different from any stud I have seen 
in Germany, and is historically most interesting. It was founded 
in the year 1732 by Frederick the Great, who inherited it from 
his father, and improved it very much, living there a great deal 
in a picturesque old house now occupied by the chief veterinary- 
surgeon, and planting some wonderful avenues of oaks, which 
have grown into exceedingly fine trees, and are quite a feature of the 
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place. Frederick the Great bequeathed the stud to the State, with 
the proviso that the Kings of Prussia should every year have the 
right to take forty of the best horses at a nominal sum—a right that 
is strictlyexercised at the present day, as the Trakehnen horses are 
much prized by the Emperor, than whom no one more thoroughly 
appreciates having in his carriages, horses that can go both far 
and fast. 

In the centre of the estate, which comprises some 4,150 
hectares,' is situated the charming residence of the director, 
Captain Von Oettingen, the hotel, post-office, stallion stables, 
exercising yards for young horses, a house with room for some 
sixty grooms, and most of the chief buildings in connection with 
the stud in general. The estate is divided into twelve farms, on 
each of which, though differing somewhat in size, a complete 
set of most substantial red brick buildings is placed, with an 
excellent manager’s house, and big yards and boxes, for the 
economical working of a stud farm and agricultural farm combined. 
Some idea of the size of the undertaking may be formed when 
it is mentioned that the hands ordinarily employed number 2,600. 

Trakehnen is situated at the extreme north-east corner of 
Prussia within a few miles of the Russian frontier, in one of the 
finest agricultural and pastoral districts to be seenin Germany. It 
was said to have been originally a marshy moor, but is now divided 
into large flat arable fields and excellent pastures, and is kept in 
a high state of productive power by the best system of cultivation, 
and the application of lime to the grasslands. It is worth a 
passing notice that as Ireland was originally the home of the elk, 
so was Trakehnen famed for that animal, and an elk’s horn is 
the Trakehnen brand placed upon all horses that are bred there. 
The estate has still some stretches of woodland abounding in 
roe-deer, which may be frequently seen grazing in the same fields 
as the horses; excellent roads run for miles under the noble 
avenues, and the care with which everything is managed is every- 
where manifest. 

In Frederick the Great’s time the stud was chiefly kept to 
produce horses for the Court, and it was not until the end of his 
reign that the further development took place of using some of 
the stallions, that were not considered good enough for the King’s 
stud, for the mares of the country people, :such fayourabdie results: 
ensuing that the question of establishing stations for Govern- 
ment stallions throughout the country scon damandéd ; the. 
attention of the authorities. The stud passed through many’ 

A hectare = nearly 23 acres, or to be accurate--2°471 acres. 
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vicissitudes. During the war troubles in 1806 it was removed 
bodily to Russia, and many mares were lost, owing to the cold and 
severity of the march, both at that time and at a later period in 
1813 in the flight to Silesia. It was not until after the wars were 
over that the stud settled down again to a state of normal 
development, and Herr Von Burgsdorff was enabled to attempt 
the dream of his life, which was to breed stallions that should 
be capable of producing horses fit for the German cavalry.’ 
Previously to that the remounts were largely purchased in Russia, 
Hungary, and Denmark. In its early history, much Arabian and 


ONE OF THE FARM TEAMS DRAWING IN A LOAD OF HAY 


Eastern blood had been introduced into the stud; later some of 
the best strains of English thoroughbred blood were used, but 
now the stud is essentially one of half-breds, though a few 
thoroughbred stallions are always kept to maintain a high 
standard of quality, that essential requisite in every good horse. 
The stud-book for the East Prussian horses was originated 
many years ago, and is now, from the full information it gives, 
one -of ‘the most’ perfect stud-books in existence. The stud 
in‘its present state consists of 16 stallions, 4 of them being 
thoroughbred ‘and ¢he rest half-bred, rather over 400 mares, 


* “i Soime of these details were gleaned from Dr. Pusch’s interesting little book on 


‘thé State Strids of Germany. 
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divided into groups according to their colour and size; 84 two- 
year-old colts, 109 yearling colts, 122 yearling fillies, the foals of 
this year, 274 working horses, which make, with three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds, a total of 1,548. A commission of five, of 
which Count Lehndorff is the President, sits every year at 
Trakehnen, and carefully examines all the three-year-old stallions, 
rejecting all those that are not considered good enough for stud 
purposes, and a similar weeding out of the mares is made by 
the director of the stud. All the rejected animals, and those it is 
intended to dispose of, are sold by auction on the first Wednes- 


THE BLACK TRAKEHNEN STALLION FENISSER, TEN YEARS OLD 


day of May at Trakehnen, the purchasers for the most part being 
officers, and horse-breeders, and farmers in the neighbourhood. 
There are fine training grounds on some of the farms; all the 
animals are broken when they are about two and a half years old, 
thosealonethat stand training being kept, and they are further tested 
in Government races for half-breds, which are held at Kénigsberg. 

The stallions were a good lot, two of the thoroughbreds espe- 
cially showing great quality ; but it is with the half-breds or, as it 
may now be termed, the pure Trakehnen horse, that I especially 
wish to deal. Most of these are black, and a smaller number 
chestnuts and bays. Taking a horse called ‘ Fenisser ’ as a type of 
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stallion, I can best describe him as a long low black horse, about 
16 hands high, with the best of limbs, and a beautiful head, 
neck, and shoulder, a trifle long in the back according to English 
ideas, but a valuable stamp of horse, especially for harness pur- 
poses. It is difficult to criticise the German cavalry horses ; but 
after watching a great number in the strongly fortified and 
garrisoned towns of Posen, Thorn, and Kénigsberg, I came to the 
conclusion that their chief fault is being rather long and slack 
behind the saddle, with their hind legs not quite enough under 


THE CHESTNUT TRAKEHNEN STALLION MORGENSTRAHL, 
A WINNER, TWO YEARS OLD 


them. Possibly a German critic would find very much the same 
faults with our cavalry horses. To an English eye, too, they look 
to be unusually quiet and wanting in spirit. By some it is said 
that the spirit has been drilled out of them ; but I am inclined to 
think that the quietness is inherited, and in all the foreign studs 
that I have seen, except in Russia, one may walk about uncon- 
cernedly among a group of a hundred young horses, and push 


them out of your way or handle them just as you like, without 
the slightest fear of a kick. 
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But to return to Trakehnen. The mares are what give it its 
justly earned fame, and I cannot imagine a sight more calculated 
to delight the soul of a lover of horse-flesh than to gaze on a 
group of 110 beautiful black mares herded by mounted guardians 
on their fine pastures, so like each other that it is hard to 
distinguish one from the other, about 16 hands high, with just 
those shapes we look for in a brood mare, and all bred true to 
type. Then, again, but little behind them in size, come a beautiful 
group of seventy chestnut mares, perhaps showing a trifle more 
quality than the blacks, if not quite so true to type, and all said 
to possess the blood of Stockwell in their pedigrees. Then a lot of 


THE BLACK MARES OF TRAKEHNEN 


seventy bays, and two groups of about eighty each of mixed 
colours. The first, called the big riding mares, are a fine lot of 
sixteen-hand mares, and should breed high-class chargers and 
cavalry horses; the next are a smaller lot from 15-1 to 15:2, again of 
all colours, and show a good deal more quality, but are still 
inclined to be a trifle long in the back. Thus are the matrons of 
the Trakehnen stud divided, and I do not think there exists in 
any stud in Europe a more beautiful lot of mares than the blacks 
and the chestnuts, the impression left on my mind being that 
if the stallions were as exceptionally good the Trakehnen hore 
would be hard to beat. 
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It is needless to say that such a stud, established for so many 
years in a rich horse-breeding district, has been productive of 
immense good; and whereas Germany was formerly driven to 
seek in other countries the main supply of its cavalry horses, 
now out of the 10,000 annually required by the German army, 
6,000 are bought in East Prussia alone, chiefly from the farmers. 
Huge horse fairs are held at Gumbinnen and other places in 
the province, whence come many of the best carriage horses now 
seen in London, the farmers finding that the production 
of horses is a profitable adjunct to their other business, and 
realising from 40/. to 100/. for unbroken three-year-old colts. 


ANOTHER GROUP OF BLACK MARES 


This is not to be wondered at with Trakehnen as a fountain head, 
and four depéts for stallions in East Prussia at Insterburg, 
Gudwallen, Rastenburg, and Braunsberg, with each from 160 
to 200 stallions, of which the country people have the use at 
practically nominal fees. This system applies all over Germany, 
and 2,700 stallions are thus located in different parts of the 
country. 

As far as I have been able to learn, State assistance towards 
horse-breeding in Russia is not conducted on at all the same 
scale; for while the State stud of Harkov, near Moscow, is said to 
be a fine one and the best in Russia, it is not described as in any 
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way equal to the State studs of Germany and of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. However, I can only speak of what I actually 
saw. In the essentially Russian town of Vilna I inspected a 
small depot of some sixty stallions kept in very poor stables in 
the town. Every facility was afforded to me to see them, but I 
was not allowed to take any photographs, which appeared to 
convey an element of danger to the Russian official mind. With 
the exception of three grey Orloff stallions, a more mixed lot 
it has never been my fortune to come across. Suffolk punches, 
Clydesdales, Belgian horses, Oldenburgs, Russian, Anglo-Arabs, 


TWO CHESTNUT MARES, THAT IN THE FOREGROUND THE DAM 
OF MORGENSTRAHL 


and what were called English horses, but which I had no wish to 
claim as my countrymen, were all standing together, some of 
them obviously unsound. The Orloffs were fine horses, notably 
one old horse standing fully 16-1 and measuring a fair 8? below 
the knee; he went at a good swinging pace, and must have 
been a fine sire for carriage horses. But I heard here what I 
have heard from many Russians, that although there are some 
very good old Orloff stallions left, the breed is decidedly 
deteriorating from the recent fashion of crossing everything 
with imported blood, many of these imported horses being the 
rejected of our racing stables and not fit for sires. This seems a 
NO. XLII. VOL. VIII. H 
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pity, as although they have their faults, such as not the best of 
legs and light barrels, the Orloffs are undoubtedly a fine type 
of harness horse, and being originally founded by crossing Arab 
stallions on Russian mares, followed by a considerable amount of 
inbreeding, have a good foundation to start on. 

Very different is the State stud of Janov, situated within a 
twenty-mile drive of the picturesque town of Biala, which can 
be reached in a few hours’ journey from Warsaw, and where I 
had the pleasure of taking a photograph of Galtee More in his 
Russian home. Driving through Biala on a féte day, the quaint 
market square was crowded with peasants in their bright costumes, 


FOUR-IN-HAND OF HALF-BRED RUSSIAN STALLIONS 


and the country, with its frequent Polish villages of long lines of 
wooden houses, was full of interest during the entire twenty miles 
between Biala and Janov, which distance our hardy little horses 
covered in a very short time without once drawing rein or 
breaking from a smart trot. This stud, founded some thirty or 
forty years ago, is now under the admirable management of 
Count Nierod, assisted by Dr. Eduard Land, who is certain, so 
far as he is concerned, to have everything carried out in a 
thoroughly practical manner. The stud consists of eleven high- 
class and exceedingly well-shaped thoroughbred stallions, full of 
our best English blood, and let out to horse-breeders at varying 
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fees from 50l. for Galtee More, down to 5/. Fifteen thorough- 
bred mares, fifty half-bred mares, and twenty-two thoroughbred 
stallions and eighty half-bred stallions let out to the peasants at 
fees varying from one to three or four roubles ;! here, again the 
half-bred horses are the feature of the stud, and more good half- 
bred stallions could be taken from this one stud than could, I 
venture to say, be found in the whole of Ireland. 

All the arrangements are thoroughly practical, with a most. 
admirably arranged hospital set apart for horses suffering from 
any kind of ailment, and the whole stud is located in a position 
of considerable natural beauty. The buildings, by no means 


HURJER WARSZAWSKI. 


A KUSSIAN CAVALRY SOLDIER 


unsightly in themselves, are surrounded with pleasant and well- 
shaded paddocks, and we drove through some really fine woodland 
ranges of grass land, with a handsome team of four half-bred bay 
stallions, often at a hand gallop, in search of the half-bred mares 
that were roaming there at will. The foals and yearlings struck 
me as slightly small, but I fancy that it takes time for Russian 
horses to develop. Almost the best yearlings I saw were the 
produce of Kalmuck mares from the Caucasus crossed with a 
thoroughbred stallion ; these showed every bit as much quality as 
the thoroughbreds, with beautiful heads and legs like steel. 
rouble = 2s. 2d. 
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The half-bred stallions, which are a fine stamp of horse, 
mostly bay or brown, with good action and plenty of bone, are 
much appreciated by the peasants, and are said to produce 
excellent results when crossed with their little mares. The 
horses of the Polish peasants appear to be singularly good, having 
a large admixture of Arab blood, showing much more quality, 
and possessing much better legs than those to be found in the 
hands of the peasants in Russia proper. I was not impressed 
with the Russian cavalry horses, although shown over a stable 
belonging to the Guards, who pay 30/. per horse, whereas 151. 


- 


TWO COSSACKS 


is all that is allowed for the ordinary remount. The Russian 
cavalry horse, as I saw him, is bad in the back and lacks quality, 
and though said to live on very little during a campaign, does 
not look nearly equal to the half-breds that are now being 
produced in increasing numbers, owing to the greater care that 
is being taken to assist horse-breeders. However, with such a 
material as is at hand in the Polish peasants’ mares, it would not 
be hard for the Russian Government to raise the standard of 
its cavalry horses. No one who has not been to Moscow and 
the Caucasus can, I feel sure, give any description that is worth 
having of the horse material in Russia, and it is thither I should 
go if really anxious to learn the history of the Russian horse. 
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The hardy little horses of the Cossacks, brought with them 
from the Steppes, I have not dealt with, as I did not see them in 
sufficient numbers; but they are said to carry their picturesque 
riders marvellous distances, and, as they cost the Government only 
120 roubles a year for their keep, cannot be said to be an expensive 
addition to the Russian cavalry. 

In visiting these foreign studs, where there is so much to learn, 
one idea must constantly recur to any one who lives in Ireland, 
and that is, why do we not produce from the material we have 
there the best half-bred horse in the world as a stud horse? The 


A RUSSIAN PEASANT'S CART 


Irish hunter is known in every part of Europe as the best type of 
saddle horse, and yet at the present time he is only a chance-bred 
animal. In every other country where the interests of horse- 
breeders are looked after, it is to the production of the half-bred 
horse that most attention is paid, it being admitted that the 
thoroughbred, produced only for the one purpose of racing, cannot 
naturally fulfil all other necessary requirements. That a first- 
class thoroughbred stallion is the best of all horses goes without 
saying, but such animals are few and far between and cost much 
money. In other countries the half-bred horse of various kinds 
has been graded up until he has become a fixed type, in most cases 
boasts of a stud-book, and can be trusted to reproduce himself. 
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Eng!and has its Hunters’ Improvement Society and its several 
distinct breeds with their stud-books; why should not Ireland 
have its special breed of hunters? I ventured to suggest this 
more fully nearly five years ago in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, and everything I have seen or heard since then only 
confirms me in the view that a valuable opportunity for Ireland 
is being lost. ~ With hundreds of cart-horse, half-bred cart-horse, 
and nondescript stallions standing in the country,' and the growing 
importation of American horses, until he has a stud-book of his 
own, an Irish hunter may be a mixture of every conceivable breed, 
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RUSSIAN COACHMAN WITH COAT LIKE A PADDED DRESSING-GOWN GATHERED 
IN AT THE WAIST 


and has no protection of any real value. With a promised grant 
towards the improvement of horses in Ireland, with the material 
still left in the country, and the finest breeding grounds to be 
found in Europe, is it not possible to make a beginning, even 
though we may be somewhat late in doing so ? 

The Dublin Society has established an admirable register of 
thoroughbred stallions, which is the first step accomplished. With 
substantial premiums for mares of known breeding in the hunter- 

1 In 1896, out of a total of 2,387 stallions in Ireland in the hands of private 
owners, 827 were returned as draught, half-bred draught, and nondescript, so that 


one-third of the stallions in the country were more or less cart horses, Clydesdale 
blood being very prevalent. In 1893 the figures were much the same. 
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breeding counties, it should not be difficult to start a register 
of mares, and from them to set about breeding the hunter 
stallions of the future, which, followed by prizes in the Royal 
Dublin and other shows for Irish-bred hunters with registered 
pedigrees, would soon create an impression. It is also probable 
that hunter mares of ascertained pedigrees would fetch larger 
prices than mares without this advantage. 

I do not pretend in these cursory remarks to sketch any 
definite plan; all I venture to assert is that if some such step is 
not taken, and some strong inducement is not held out to make 
it worth while for breeders to keep the good mares in the country, 
the Irish hunter will not occupy the place he is entitled to, or 
attract the buyers that he could attract as a stud horse. In 
several places abroad during the last ten years I have heard 
complaints of lack of quality and evident traces of cart-horse 
blood in recent importations from Ireland, and have letters in my 
possession from keen observers at our horse shows to the same 
effect; while I regret to say that in one case a foreign buyer 
who has tried Irish remounts for some years told me that he 
had decided in future to purchase in Hungary. 

The Irish hunter is rightly classed as the horse par excellence 
of Ireland, but this does not and cannot prevent the people of that 
country from breeding other horses, suitable to the market re- 
quirements, to the several conditions of the different localities, 
and to the needs and pockets of the breeders ; and it is for these, 
as well as for other reasons previously given, that the Irish 
hunter needs some special effort to be made on his behalf, and 
that attention should not solely be concentrated upon the 
multiplication of thoroughbred sires. This is altogether apart 
from the question of breeding thoroughbred stock, in which 
Ireland has had phenomenal success within the last few years. 

I cannot close this article without expressing my grateful 
appreciation of the kindness I everywhere received in Germany, 
whether looking at horses or in investigating some agricultural 
questions in which I was interested. 

Whether in the charming household of Captain Von Oettingen, 
or in the homesteads of German farmers, with whom I afterwards 
stayed, the same feeling was always manifest—no mere politeness, 
but a pleasant determination to give an Englishman a hearty 
welcome, and to place him on the footing of an oldfriend. While 
at Warsaw nothing could exceed the trouble taken by some 


Polish gentlemen to enable me to see everything in that neigh- 
bourhood to the best advantage. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOX-HUNTING 


BY C. E. A. L. RUMBOLD 


Ir is not a little curious to reflect that, although hunting as a 
form of recreation had existed from Saxon times, it was not until 
the eighteenth century had run about half its course that the 
pursuit of the fox was looked upon as a regular sport. Prior to 
this, the stag and hare were the principal beasts of the chase, 
while foxes were only regarded as vermin, and exterminated 
accordingly ; though no doubt, when opportunity offered, they 
were occasionally hunted. In fact, from old chronicles it would 
appear that some of the early sportsmen hunted stag, hare, and 
fox with the same hounds, selecting the quarry which was most 
convenient. The reason that the fox was not more generally 
chased is apparent: in the first place, he was of no use for the 
table, and, as far as sport was concerned, a straight-necked fox 
would have afforded little fun, for if fairly hunted he would soon 
have run the hounds of the period out of scent; nor were riders 
or horses much used to cross-country work. Moreover, as he 
was a destructive animal, it was no doubt thought best to put 
him out of the way as quickly as possible, and for this purpose 
the most convenient, if to our modern ideas the most unsports- 
manlike, means were employed. 

But, as horses and hounds improved, men began to change 
their ideas, and it at length dawned upon them that a fox was an 
animal capable of showing a vast deal of sport. The progress made 
was, nevertheless, very slow until the present century had almost 
opened. In the interval, however, several fox-hunting establish- 
ments came into existence, and Beckford’s ‘Thoughts upon 
Hunting,’ published in 1781, marked a new era in the history of 
the sport ; for it was the first work that treated the subject with 
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anything like knowledge, judgment, and detail, according to the 
views we hold at the present time; in fact, most of his book is 
as much to the point now as when it was originally published. 
It was Beckford who first cast an intelligent light on ‘ the noble 
science,’ and, taking into consideration the general state of 
hunting in England when his work saw the light, many of his 
views must be regarded as quite twenty years in front of his time. 
Beckford, who was a man of considerable culture, proved to the 
world in general that an ardent fox-hunter might also be a person 
of refinement and education. For it must be remembered that 
the followers of the chase were looked down upon in his day by 
the intellectually minded dwellers in the towns, and regarded as 
clownish and boorish creatures, of whom Squire Western was a 
fair type. It is curious to note that this belief lasted in some 
instances until the beginning of the present century, and is 
mentioned by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley in ‘ Reminiscences of a 
Huntsman.’ 

Before Beckford’s time, fox-hunting was for the most part 
carried on in a very informal manner, and confined exclusively 
to the country gentry, their neighbours and friends. Often. the 
hunting days were scarcely even prearranged; men set out 
when the whim took them, or as convenience or expediency 
dictated. A considerable number of the packs were trencher-fed ; 
in fact, in many instances no real pack could be said to exist— 
one was got together on the spur of the moment. For instance, 
it might come to the ears of one of the country squires of the 
day that a fox had been making sad havoc among the lambs or 
poultry on one of his farms; he would at once send round to his 
neighbours, asking them to meet him at a selected spot on the 
following morning, and to bring with them what hounds they 
could collect, so that with his own a pack might be formed. It 
should be remembered that the hounds then used were mostly 
slow, heavy, and bell-tongued, the sort that on getting to the line 
of a fox would show their pleasure by sitting down and howling, 
instead of getting forward with the characteristic dash of the 
modern fox-hound. The time of day usually selected for the start 
was at or about sunrise, and the season of the year was scarcely 
taken into consideration. They did not begin to draw for the 
fox as we do now, simply endeavouring to hit off the line that he 
took after his midnight marauding. They would then work up 
to his lair, and he, after his overnight carousals, not being in a 
condition to run far, would often fall an easy victim to the 
perseverance of the pack. If the fox succeeded in getting to 
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ground, he would be dug out and killed, though it is only fair to 
suppose that in those days there were many more stub-bred 
foxes than there are now, and that earthstopping was not then 
usually an important factor in the business of the chase. Even 
when an organised pack of hounds was kept, the hunting days 
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SHOWING THEIR PLEASURE 


were seldom or never fixed far beforehand, and as the field 
consisted chiefly of the local landowners, their friends, their 
guests, and a few farmers, there was no overcrowding. 

No one made any attempt to ride to hounds as we do now; 
there was no occasion for hurry, as the hounds hunted, and did 
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not race down their quarry. In fact, the underbred and badly 
conditioned hunters of the day could not have kept up with 
hounds that went at any great pace. 

As the eighteenth century gradually drew to its close, things 
began to improve, especially in the Midlands and the more 
suitable hunting districts ; for horse and hound breeding came to 
be better understood, and fox-hunting at last began to take rank 
as one of the great national pastimes. During the latter half 
of that century agriculture also underwent great changes, for 
more land came into cultivation, and in many districts the face of 
the country was quite altered; hedges grew across what had 
hitherto been waste moorland, and on soil that had previously 
been devoted to rabbit warrens. It is recorded that in 1750 
there were only three or four fences in the thirty miles between 
Horncastle and Brigg, but the next fifty years witnessed a new 
state of affairs, as the more scientific principles of farming became 
better understood. 

It was not, however, until the beginning of the present century 
that the modern style of riding to hounds was generally adopted, 
although in the shires it came into vogue during the latter part 
of Mr. Meynell’s mastership of the Quorn, which office he held 
from 1753 to 1800. Itis said that Lord Sefton, who followed Mr. 
Meynell as master of that famous pack, was the first to introduce 
the custom of second horses. Fox-hunting steadily went ahead 
until 1840, when, as far as pure sport is concerned, it probably 
reached its zenith, at any rate in the best hunting countries. 

Discarding, as perhaps somewhat untrustworthy, the accounts 
of runs then enjoyed, let us consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages that fox-hunters at that time possessed compared with 
the condition of affairs in ourown days, so that we can thereby 
gauge the quality of the sport which probably fell to their lot. In 
the first place, hounds and horses were very nearly, if not quite, as 
good performers as they are at present. Only the main lines of rail- 
ways then existed, so that England was not in those days covered 
with the perfect network of lines that at present exists. This was 
a manifest advantage. Again, the land was not drained to the 
extent it is now; chemical manures had not come into fashion ; 
consequently it is only reasonable to suppose that the hunting 
countries in general carried a better scent. Moreover, barbed wire 
was a thing unknown, while the absence of advanced railway 
facilities prevented the rise of the modern shooting tenant, who is 
as a rule anything but an ardent fox-preserver. The condition- 
ing of horses and hounds, thanks to‘ Nimrod’s’ writings, was also 
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nearly as well understood then as it is to-day—indeed, it can be 
safely said that the science of the sport has not advanced much 
during the last sixty years. The foxes, too, were wilder, for the 
country generally was not in that developed state that it is at the 
present time. No doubt the personal comfort of the fox-hunter, his 
own equipment and that of his horse, have undergone considerable 
improvement; but, as far as actual sport was concerned, this 
would not make much difference. Taking all these things into 
consideration, it is only fair to assume that better sport was 


*AS GOOD PERFORMERS AS THEY ARE Now" 


enjoyed in those countries where good hunting establishments 
existed than is the case in these days. 

The rapid advance of railways marked a new era in the ae 
of the chase, and was accompanied by the most far-reaching con- 
sequences, especially in relation to the development of the pastime. 
As far as pure sport is concerned, railways had a very evil influence 
in many ways. They caused people to circulate more freely about 
the country in general; and houses, villages, and even towns 
sprang up in districts that had previously been given up to agri- 
culture and fox-hunting. This opening up of the country tended 
to make foxes less wild than formerly, and straight runs became 
consequently more difficult to obtain. Men living in London 
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and the large towns in the Midlands were, by means of the rail- 
way, able to hunt in the more popular countries, and the fields 
of the most favoured hunts have become swelled to an enormous 
extent, which, of course, tends to spoil sport. Further, would-be 
sportsmen who lived in towns, and who had no knowledge of 
country life and pursuits, were enabled to rent shootings, often 
in the heart of hunting countries, with the result that foxes have 
in many districts become scarce. These are a few of the evils 
that railways have brought in their wake as regards fox-hunting. 
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It must not be forgotten, 
however, that they have 
in a sense developed the hi 
sport; for owing to their hh 


4 
existence the number of 
hunting men has greatly 
multiplied, the result TENDS TO SPOIL SPORT re 


being that several new 
hunts have been formed, while the subscription lists of nearly 
all the older ones have become larger. This, combined with 
the increased facilities that the railways gave for the more 
general interchange of ideas, and the conveniences offered in 
relation to the breeding of hounds and horses, has brought the 
hunting establishments of England up to a more all-round level 
of excellence. The general effect of railways on fox-hunting may 
be briefly summarised by the remark that, while they have in- 
creased the quantity of the sport, they have decreased its quality. 
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In some ways fox-hunting can be said never to have reached 
a greater state of prosperity than at the present time, and to be 
still on the up grade ; for the number of men who hunt continues 
to increase: one constantly hears of new packs being established, 
and very few of the names of the older ones drop out of the list. 
Still, behind this superficial prosperity the noble sport has many 
enemies, whose numbers are apparently augmented as time 
.rolls on. 
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TEMPORARILY INSANE 


The rising generation of fox-hunters is apt to consider that. 
some of the knotty problems that at present surround the sport 
are of very modern birth; but this is not thecase. For instance, 
the fox and pheasant question is one of ancient date, although it 
did not prove to be a very aggravated one until comparatively 
recent years. Again, wire fencing began to cause irouble even as 
far back as the middle of the century, and in the year 1863 a 
circular on the subject was issued to the farmers of the shires by 
about fifty of the most influential sportsmen of the neighbourhood, 
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including the Duke of Rutland, the Earls Spencer, Listowel, 
Eglinton, Lords Bateman, Curzon, Gardner, Ingestre, Sir Charles 
Isham, Sir John Trollope, Sir W. Hartopp, Messrs. Villiers, Cust, 
Isted, Stirling Crawfurd, Rainald Knightley, and Whyte Melville. 
To take another example, at the present time the relations 


- between fox-hunters and farmers are, as a rule, excellent, and 


this is indeed pleasant to record, for without the co-operation of 
the latter the sport would speedily come to an end. This state- 
ment is easily proved, for towards the end of the twenties Grantley 
Berkeley was compelled to give up hunting in the Harrow 
country, owing to the fierce opposition he encountered from the 
farmers; so that we see the question of trespass in a serious 
form is one that dates back far into the past. 

Although at the present time so many people join in the chase, 
and a great deal of literature is published about hunting, both in 
the sporting and even in the daily press (a true sign of its great 
development), yet ‘the man in the street’ does not seem to have 
grasped the most rudimentary elements of hunting. This is the 
more surprising as the sport is represented pictorially in many 
different ways. One often hears the most curious remarks made 
on the subject, while, should a hunting man be personated on the 
stage elsewhere than at the leading theatres, where the manager has 
opportunity to secure expert advice, his ‘get-up’ is invariably 
peculiar, to say the least of it. It is, however, not only among 
town-bred people that some of the first principles of hunting are 
misunderstood ; we also have examples of it every day in the field, 
and even some men who come out pretty often, at times display 
a remarkable ignorance of the subject. I verily believe that there 
are people who become temporarily insane directly they view a 
fox ; for we constantly see men who ought to know better give a 
view holloa right in a fox’s face, and the last thing they consider 
is whether the animal they have seen is the hunted fox or not. 
Farm labourers are often great sinners in this respect ; but now 
that nearly everything is taught at Board schools, perhaps we 
shall hear of some rudimentary instruction being given about 
England’s noblest sport. Possibly as much real benefit might 


be derived from that as from some of the other subjects which are 
taught. 


NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I po not in the least want to disparage the Arab steed, belief 
in whom was an article of faith in childhood. Still, facts are 
facts, and I must give this letter, which comes to me from Cal- 
cutta: ‘Dear Rapier,—In the October number of the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE you point out a simple method of testing the racing 
capabilities of Arabs, even with the allowance of 28 lbs. which 
they would get under the terms of the Goodwood Cup. Let me 
through your pages point out that in India, with an allowance of 
42 lbs., admirers of the Arab decline to enter the lists against 
English and Australian horses. As a matter of fact, 1856 was the 
last year in which an Arab won the Viceroy’s Cup. This year 
the Viceroy’s Cup will be worth nominally Rs. 21,000, or say 
1,4331. The distance for that race is a mile and three-quarters, 
and the weights for the different classes are : 


Class 3 years 4 years 5 years fob jasc 
English 8.11 9.4 9.7 9.7 
Australian . 7.12 9.2 9.6 9.7 
Arabs. 4.11 6.0 6.6 6.7 


In spite of such tempting offers I do not remember having 
seen an Arab even entered for the cup. Ask Lord W. Beresford, 
who has raced in India for twenty years and won five V. C.s, 
whether he has ever seen an Arab run in any of them. 


The post has brought me all sorts of letters from all sorts of 
places this month. Here is one from Gillardstown, Wallegama, 
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Ceylon: ‘I have read in your Magazine a very interesting article 
on “Shark Fishing,” by H. R. Francis. It reminded me of 
fishing, when a boy, for flat-head in Port Philip Bay, surrounded 
by sharks. Our boatman was continually warning us against 
hauling in when a shark was close by, as it might put its nose 
through the boat in attempting to catch the fish. Now, in the 
article mentioned ‘above, it is distinctly stated that a shark’s 
snout is too sensitive for such tactics ; yet again I read in “ Sport 
in New South Wales,” by Lord Hampden, October number, 1898, 
that the blue pointer will at times charge the boat. I should 
esteem it a great favour if you will kindly let me know if Mr. H. R. . 
Francis is correct in his statement, and whether it would be 
fatal for a shark to use its nose to attack.’ 


Does any reader know anything about sharks? I do not, 
and can only surmise that either different species of sharks do 
different things or that individuals of species vary in their habits ; 
for Mr. H. R. Francis is a great authority on fish of all sorts, 
and Lord Hampden is a sportsman accustomed to weigh his 
words. Mistakes so easily arise about the habits and peculiarities 
of animals. There was, for instance, that pretty story in the 
Spectator about the kind squirrels that fed the sheep with apples. 
The squirrels knew that the sheep liked this fruit, so they 
climbed trees and bit off the apples that they might fall to the 
ground for the sheep’s refection. It was a delightful idea, and I 
waited to read about some one else who had seen sheep biting off 
pieces of turnip, and, with a backward jerk of the head, throwing 
bits up in the air for the squirrels to catch. That would have 
been prettier still, but (as was to have been anticipated) the 
explanation followed. The squirrels, nibbling the apples, let some 
of them fall down from the branches, but not with the deliberate 
and amiable intention of providing the sheep with dessert. 


This is not quite the time of year for bathing, except for a 
few hardened eccentrics, but these photographs strike me as so 
good that I am tempted to give them with the accompanying ex- 
planation. Photographs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 represent a very good dive 
from .a height of about twenty-five feet. In No. 1 the diver is 
seen taking off, having reached a distance of only a foot from the 
diving board; the position of the body is as nearly as possible 
horizontal ; the legs are already quite straight, and will require no 
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later rectification ; the hands are coming rapidly forward; the 
head is at present rather thrown backwards. No. 2 shows the 


1 


the body, which is very little 
curved; the arms have come for- 
ward, the hands well protecting 
the face, and the head is rather 
more flexed. The weight of the 


position of the figure 
after having passed 
through rather more 
than half its flight. 
The legs retain their 
original good position, 
being close together 
and well in line with 


with the impetus produced by 
the take-off spring, has brought 
the body to an angle of about 
50° with the water. No. 3 
shows an almost perfect entry 
into the water. The legs con- 
tinue to be in splendid position 
and in a nearly absolute line 
with the rest of the figure ; 
the head is still further flexed, 
and is thoroughly protected by 
the hands, which are entering 


the water with a noticeable absence of splash. The diver in this 
instance would probably not go more than three or four feet 


under water. In comparison with the foregoing, No. 4 shows 
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a diver with several faults. The legs are in very fair position, 
being quite straight— 
@ point difficult to ac- 
quire—but not sufii- 
ciently close together ; 
the body also is in good 
straight position; the 
head, however, is too 
much thrown back, 
and the hands protect 
the face very inade- 
quately, being not only 
some distance apart, 
but not in a line with : 

the rest of the body. me 

The probable effect of this dive will be a smart smack in the 
face. The height of the dive is about ten feet. 


Elsewhere in the number it is noted that at this time of 
year owners of young racehorses are apt to believe that their 
geese are swans. But there are swans to be found, and it is 
supposed in Newmarket that Lord Rosebery has some in his 
string, though he himself is the last man to congratulate himself 
prematurely, or to form sanguine hopes on any but an extremely 
well defined basis. Considering that Lord Rosebery keeps com- 
paratively few horses in training, it is remarkable how many 
good races he has won—consecutive Derbies with Ladas and Sir 
Visto, a Two Thousand with the former and a Leger with the 
latter. Such famous events as the Coventry, New, July, Cham- 
pagne, Prince of Wales’ (Goodwood), Champion, and Woodcote 
Stakes have lately fallen to him, together with a Middle Park 
Plate and an Eclipse—all races that owners are specially keen to 
win. Some of the young Ladases are thought by good judges 
to be among the very best shaped youngsters seen for years. 
Whether they will prove to be as good as they look remains to be 
seen, as nobody knows better than their owner, who accepts 
victory or defeat with an equal mind and the sapremest imper- 
turbability. Great hopes were entertained of Corposant last year ; 
and in the case of a very good-looking half-sister to Ladas, who 
moved in taking fashion, such hopes seemed justified. She was 
tried, and nothing could have exceeded the coolness with which 
Lord Rosebery announced the result to his friends. ‘Not worth 
eighteenpence ’ was the verdict. 
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A little book called ‘Ten Days at Monte Carlo’ has lately 
been published by ‘ V. B.,’ and as I chance to know who ‘ V. B.’ 
is—a resident during the greater part of the year at Monte Carlo, 
and a man with no small knowledge of figures and finance—-I am 
surprised to find him recommending a system! The reader is 
not to imagine that a road to wealth has been discovered. 
‘V. B.’s’ columns of spins do not in the least convince me 
that his system is sound, though it ‘came off’—such as it is— 
during the ten days that he records. Several things which he 
says about the game of roulette are doubtless true. The almost 
invariably accepted idea that the bank has a percentage in its 
favour equal to one chance in every thirty-seven spins is only 
accurate when people play on numbers. If you play on even 
chances, rouge or noir, pair or impair, passe or impasse, it has 
only half the advantage, one spin in seventy-four, because if zero 
turns up you can take off half your stake. The percentage in 
favour of the bank varies, in fact. Thus, if you back one of the 
dozens, the bank has a four per cent. pull; if you go for two 
dozens, it has an eight per cent. advantage over you: you lay two 
to one that twenty-four numbers will beat thirteen. 


To come to the system, however. ‘V. B.’ backs the avant 
dernier—that is to say, the colour (to take colour) that turned up 
last but one. When zero appears you are to retrieve half your 
stake and put it in a special fund. You go to win so many units 
a day—the unit, one louis, two, five or more, depending on your 
capital. A capital of 600/. should enable you to fix the unit 
at five louis—one of the handsome plaques which represent 
that sum—though it must be admitted ‘V. B.’ confesses that 
success is not assured; you may lose all, but he holds it to 
be most improbable. If you lose ten stakes you increase your 
unit to two, i.e. ten louis; if you are thirty consecutive points to 
the bad, having lost 50+300=350, you increase to three units, 
fifteen louis, and seventeen points to the bad at this rate sees 
you a loser of a hundred francs over your capital. It will be 
perceived that there is no infallibility here ! 


You then get the advantage of all the long runs on either 
colour and of the intermittences, red, black, red, black ; red, red, 
black, black, is very bad for you. When the number comes up 
red, red, red; black, black, black, you lose twice to every win. 
The actual figures given by ‘ V. B.’ are of course no sort of test, 
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as the tables run so variously. In ten days he played 495 coups, 
won 242, lost 253, winning 29 units, though the bank won eleven 
coups more than the player. Four winning cowps a day was his 
object, and it took many hours to gain these 2,900 francs, though 
the total win was 4,350 francs, the zero fund coming to 1,450. 


The plan is tedious, and one weak point in all systems is that 
people never play them. When one colour has come up seven or 
eight times you think it must change next spin and are toler- 
ably certain to abandon your system; also you get fancies to do 
other things, and do not stick to your monotonous colours. I 
know well what would happen to most men. They would often 
win their four units early in the day, and then—there is not 
much to be done at Monte Carlo in the evenings—they would 
amuse themselves with fancy stakes. That is almost inevitable. 
On other occasions men would get into big figures, grow alarmed, 
try one of the innumerable little schemes that constantly suggest 
themselves, and come to grief. In short,‘ V. B.’s’ system is often 
apt to be slow, it is never sure, and I fancy it is very unlikely to 
be much practised. 

There is a good deal of money to be won on the Turf if one 
only has the horses in the first place and runs them judiciously 
and luckily in the second. I chance to have before me a list of 
the stakes secured by George Dawson during the thirteen years 
that he trained, chiefly for the Duke of Portland. As to luck, 
George Dawson had both very good and very bad. In 1887 and 1888 
Ayrshire and Donovan were in the stable; in 1890 Memoir did 
admirable service ; in 1893 there were Raeburn and Mrs. Butter- 
wick ; the year following Amiable was very successful, and Grey 
Leg, one of the very few horses he trained for the Duke of West- 
minster, added to the total. In consequence of disease in the 
breeding establishment at Welbeck during the last few years he 
has had very few animals sent to him that he could by any 
possibility turn into winners, and the breakdown of the shifty 
Wantage was a disaster. But here is the list : 


Amount won Amount won 
Year in Stakes Year in Stakes 
1886 ... £10,649 1893 £22,617 
1888 ... 88,879 1895 11,7238 
1889 78,482 1896 9,153 
1890 ... 29,756 1897 1,267 
1891 6,816 1898 1,978 
1892 10,088 £249,127 
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I am not sure whether this includes money won for running 
‘seconds, but I do not think it does, and if not the total must be a 
good way over a quarter of a million. 


The Duke of Devonshire has registered his colours under 
National Hunt rules, and it would give a bit of an impetus to the 
sport if he ran some horses over jumps, as other owners might 
possibly follow the example. New men are wanted and also new 
horses. Until one has tried to find a few good ’chasers the difficulty 
-of the quest is not realised. You write to the people you imagine 
will at once be able to put you on the track of what you are 
looking for, and find that they also are diligently in search of the 
same article. The best available way is to take a likely flat race 
horse and make your jumper ; or, if you want something to cross a 
‘country, to search for a good hurdle race horse and school him 
over fences. A prominent owner who has done very much for 
’chasing, by the institution of a new meeting, is Mr. H. B. 
McCalmont, and I was sorry to see some ungenerous criticisms 
‘directed at the Newmarket gathering which he started simply for 
love of the sport. The stands were put up after much discussion, 
as I chance to know, about where they could best be placed; and 
he is told that they are just where they ought not to be—as 
probably somebody would have said wherever they had been 
erected. The programme did not please some of these critics, 
and there was too much mud on the road leading to the course; 
for which regrettable circumstance, however, Mr. McCalmont can 
scarcely be held primarily responsible. On the whole, in one or 
two papers he is treated as though he were rather imposing on 
racegoers and depriving them of their rightful dues. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. McCalmont started the meeting from motives of the 
purest good-nature, to provide some sport at Newmarket on days 
that would otherwise be dull. It is well known that he devotes 
as much time, energy, thought and labour to the meetings as if his 
livelihood depended on their success, and with no more sanguine 
hope than that they would come near to paying their expenses. 
‘There was a loss on last year’s meetings of 1,500/.; the stands 
and buildings cost 5,000/.; and the ground is lost for farming 
purposes. The sort of comments to which I refer certainly do 
not encourage gentlemen to spend time and money for the pro- 
motion of sport, though happily they are not likely to affect 


Mr. McCalmont or deter him from the endeavour to popularise 
his meeting. 
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